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MEMOIRS or CHRISTINA, QUEEN or SWEDEN. 


WITH AN ELEGANT PORTRAIT, 


HRISTINA was born Feb. 8, 

1626, Her father, Guftavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, re- 
nowned in hiftory for his military 
exploits, ufed to take her with him 
in his different expeditions, when 
fhe was an infant,. He carried her 
with him to the fortrefs of Colmer, 


_ when the was. only two years of 


age; and when the governor came 


_ to him to know whether he fhould 
fire the cannon of the citadel, left” 


our young heroine fhould be afraid, 
he aplied ‘* Fire away} Chriftina 
is the daughter of a warrior; fhe 
fhould be accuftomed to hear can- 
non fire.” The child, inftead of 
being difpleafed with the noife, ap- 
peared to take great pleafure in it, 
‘This intrepidity gave great fatisfac- 
tion to her father, who ever after- 


wards took her to all his reviews; 


and feeing her one day particularly 

delighted at fome military evolu- 

tions, he faid, “* Well done, m 

gitl; fome day or other I will carry 
Vor, XI, 


you to fome other places, where you 
{hall have more amufement {ftill.” 
Death, however, prevented him 
from being as good as his word; and 
his daughter ufed ever to regret, 
that, fhe had never been prefent ata 
battle, and had wanted fo good a 
matter as her father to learn the 
trade of war from. Chriftina made 
herfelf miftrefs of eight languages 5 
and, as her biographer fays, read 
Plutarch, Polybius, and Thucydides, 
in Greek, at an age when the gene- 
rality of children can hardly read 
them in tranflation. Grotius, Bo- 
chart, Defcartes, and many other 
perfons of learning, were fent for to 
the court of Stockholm, to admire 
this female: prodigy. _ Chriftina, 


wh.:n fhe tame of age, did one very 
wif: thing; fhe gave her kingdom 
the bleffings of peace. The ftates 
general of Sweden not finding their 
queen inclined to marry, took the 
aie of petitioning her upon the 


A 


Her reply was, ‘1 had 


much 


fiabj 








2 Memoirs of Chriftina, Queen of Sweden. 


much rather chufe you a good fuc- 
ceffor to me, than attempt to pro- 
duce you one. Do not then, | beg 
you, petition me any more to marry, 
I may as foon produce you, perhaps, 
a Nero. as an Auguftus.” Chriftina 
became very foon tired of the weight 
of empire; and, to be enabled to 
follow her literary purfiuits, or, ac- 
cording to fome, from fome unplea- 
fant circumftances that occurred 
during her fhort reign, fhe refolved 
to relign her crown, and chofe her 
coufin german, (harles Guitavus, 
her fuccetfor, He very gallantly 
had a medal ftruck of himfelf, with 
this ‘ufcriptiou—* Carolus Ausuftus 


per Deum & Cariftina Suectal Rex.’ 


Chriflin.. freed trom the reftraints 
of fovereignty, changed her religion 
from that of Luther, to that of the 
catvolics, and had an opportunity 
of indulging her turn for a rambling 
life, Rome the vifited. and was ca- 
refled by the pope and cardinals as 
a queen anda convert. France fhe 
vii'ted; bat on caufing her cham- 
berlsin to be affaffinated in her pre- 
fence, in the gallery of Fontainbleau, 
fhe was given to underfland that her 
reficence in that country became 
unpleafant to the monarch of it.— 
She wifhed to come to England, but 
Cromwell would not permit her. 
She was obliged, therefore, to re- 
turn to Rome, in which city fhe 
died, at the age of fixty three, in the 
year 168g, She ordered this timple 
infcription to be put upon her tomb 
in St. Peter’s— 


D. 0. M. 

Vixit Chriftina, Annos L XII. 

Chriftina, on the death of her 
coulin, wifhed to remount the throne; 
this, however. the ftates general of 
Sweden refufed  Chriftina’s man- 
ners were extremely dilgufting ; fhe 
dreiled in men’s cloaths, and was 
completely inattentive to decorum 
of behaviour. In her perfon fhe 
was fhort. thick, and fat, She had 
the complexion, the voice, and the 
countenance of a man, Our por- 
trait reprefents her in the drefs 
which fhe wore at Paris, and in the 
aét of making a bow, which is de- 
{cribed in Madame de Mollerolle’s 
Memoirs of Ann of Auftria. 

Chriftina, in converfation, faid 
what came into her mind upon the 
occahion: fome of her bon mots are 
recorded. She faid of the celebrated 
revocation of the ediét of Nantz, in 
France, and of the perfecutions and 
dragooning that Sadleced it, what 
would well apply to the prefent 
ftate of the French. * Soldiers,” 
faid fhe, ‘‘ are ftrange apoftles, 
France,” fays fhe, “is like a fick 
perfon in the hands of an unfkilful 
furgeon, who cuts off that arm that a 
little patience and forbearance would 
have cured.” Chriflina wrote a 
book’of maxims and fentences, and 
an effay upon the life and attions of 
Alexander the Great. M. Arken- 
holtz has written the m€moirs of 
this celebrated princefs, in four vo- 
lumes quarto, in which there are up- 
wards of two hundred of her letters, 
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Joun Lord Hervey, Privy Seal, 


T is not, perhaps, much known, 
that this ingenious nobleman 
wrote an anfwer to Mandeville’s 
** Fable of the Bees,”’ with this title, 
‘* Some Remarks on the Minute 
Fhilofopher, in a letter from a 


country clergyman to his friend in 
London.” Oé€avo. 17393. He has 
left behind him the “ Memoirs of 
his own. Times,” written by himfelf, 
They are not to be publifhed till the 
next fucceffor of the illuftrious 
Houfe of Brunfwick is feated on 
the throne of thefe kingdoms, 

Sir 
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Sir Ropert WALPOLE, 
Appears to have been the wifeft 
minifter the mercy of heaven ever 


indulged to any country, his great, 


object being to keep this and other 
countries in peace ; he but too well 
knowing what mutt take place after 
the molt fuccefsful war, decreafe 
of population, decreafe of trade and 
commerce—increafe of public debt, 
and, of courfe, of taxes to pay it. 
Of the ingratitude of mankind he 
experienced the following inf{tance: 
—When the Honfe of Commons 
was dividing on the famous Chip- 


' penham cleétion, he faid to a perfon 


nearly concerned in that bufinefs, 
who was ftanding near him, “ Do 
you not fee, Sir, that fe!!ow (pointing 
to a particular perfon) who is now 
dividing againit me? i faved him 
from the gallows in the year ie 

He was, perhaps, never fo well 
pleafed while he was minifter, as at 
fomething that happened to him 
after he ceafed to be fo. Some 
gentlemen of great confideration in 
the city came to fee Houghton, 
which Sir Robert fhewed them him- 
felf with great good-humour, and 
afterwards invited them to‘dinner 
with him, where they {pent fome 
hours with him, with that good- 
humoured conviviality which even 
his enemies allowed him. On Sir 
Robert’s return to town fome months 
after, he faw on the window of an 
inn on the road; the initials of the 
names of the perfons who had dined 
with him, and under them was 
written: —‘ Thefe perfons dined 
with Lord Orford, at Houghton, 
May 1730, and were fo much 
charmed with the opennefs of his 
manners, and the pleafantry of his 
converfation, that they were moft 
heartily afhamed of any oppofition 
they had ever given him when 
minifter.”? Lord Orford ufed to 
fay, that in his time one member 
oniy of the Houfe of Commons had 
taken hard cafh. When he was 
accufed of corrupting members of 
parliament, he ufed to fay, ‘ Cor- 
ruption came to me, I did not make 
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it; befides, I corrupt one half of 
the kingdom to keep the whole in 
peace and good order.” 

*¢ Peace was his dear delight, not 
Fleury’s more ;” yet by a profligacy 
and a rafcality that has been but 
too often followed fince his time by 
Oppofition, he was forced into a 
war. Mr, Jenkins. who was pro- 
duced at the bar of the Houle of 
Commons, as a trader whofe ears 
had been cut off by the Spaniards, 
to caufe the greater execration at 
Sir Robert’s fuppofed fupinenefs, 
and to animate the indignation of 
democracy into a war (as is now 
well known), had never fuffered 
the leaft violence in his perfon, 
Sir Robert had not enriched himlelf 
by his adminifration, Many of 
his pi€tures at Houghton were pre 
fents to him, and the whole collec- 
tion did not coft him above thirty 
thoufand pounds. It was a moft 
excellent one, and to the difgrace 
of a great country was fuffered, 
fome ycars ago, to be fent out of it, 
What an addition would it have 
made to the inftitution of our 
Royal Academy, if it had been 
purchafed for the ufe of the ftu- 
dents, who have not really one foreign 
picture for their obfervation and 
improvement.—Sir Robert in the 
latter part of his life fuffered very 
much from the ftone, and having 
been in a€tive life for a great while, 
did not amufe himfelf in a private 
and retired fituation, as he expetted 
to do. The firft Lord Holland ufed 
to fay, that he came down early one 
morning into the library at Hough- 
ton, and had placed himfeif with a 
book in his hand in one corner of 
it: he was foon followéd by Sir 
Robert (who did not know that any 
perfon was there), and who was 
taking down book after book, in 
the vain hope of finding one that 
would amufe him. Not being able 
to efle&t his purpofe, he burft into 
tears, and on perceiving Lord Hol- 
land, he faid, ** Harry, 1 thought 
that when I had done with bufinefs 
I could have amufed myfelf with 

A 2 books} 
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books; but I am forry to find it 
will not do. You have dete&ed 
me, and | will make this frail con- 
fefion. Study Greek, Harry, very 


ftoutly, whatever you do.” 
Lord Batu. 


Lord Bath in the latter part of 
his life. ufed to declare, that no- 
thing gave him fo much uneafinels 
as his oppoiition to Sir Robert 
‘ Walnole’s famous excife bill, which 
he thought the wifeit bill that was 
ever pianned by any minifter. 
Lord Bath had; indeed, in conjunc- 
tion with the reft of the oppofition 
to Sir Robert, refolved not to fpeak 
again? it; until, according to the 
Dean of Gloucefter, thefe excellent 
patriots were told by that eminent 
one Lord Bolingbroke, that he fup- 

ofed they did not intend that Sir 
Sees fhould be minifter for ever; 
that he knew as well as they did the 
wifdom of the bill; but that the 
wifer any meafure was that was pro- 

ofed by a minifter, the more it 
fhould be oppofed by thofe who 
wifhed to fucceed to him. “A 
foolith meafure,” added he, “ always 
entails difgrace upon its propofer: 
to fpeak againft this meafure— 
declaim ftrongly againft it—tell 
John Bull that his houfe is his 
’ eaftle, and that no fervants of the 
crown ought to enter it,” &c. 

Dr, Johnfon ufed to fay, that he 
believed Sir Robert Walpole was 
the wileft and the beft minifter this 
country ever produced ; “ for,” ad- 
ded he, “he would have kept it 
ever in peace, if he had not been 
forced into a war.” And that ex- 
cellent politician the Dean of Glou- 
cefter fays of him, that by one a& 
of parliament he took off one 
hundred and twenty rates from the 
Cuiiom:-Houfe books, Even David 
Hume gave him credit, in two of 
his effays; for good intentions, fome 
abilities, and good-humour; and 
who fhall defire greater praife than 
that of his adverlaries ? 

Lord Bath was a man of great 
wit as wel] as of great eloquence, 
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** How many Martials are in Pulteney loft,’* 
faid Mr. Pope of him. A lady of 
great obfervation, now living, faid 
one day in difcriminating between 
him and Lord Chefterfield, that the 
one could not help being always 
wiity, and that the other was always 
trying to be fo. 

Lord Bath was fo fordidly cove- 
tous, that on the death of his only 
fon, Lord Pulteney, who had a lit- 
tle while before that event fent over 
from Spain fome wine as a prefent 
to the late Mr. Charles Townfend, 
he applied to Mr. Townfend for 
the money for it, which was tranf- 
mitted to him. Lord Pulteney on 
his death-bed left a relation of his 
(the only thing he could leave him) 
his poft-chaife. For this Lord Bath 
obliged him to pay. The late Mr. 
Thomas Davies, in his Review of 
Lord Chefterfield’s Charaéters, men- 
tions that Lord Bath ufed to pack 
up light money in-bags, with which 
he paid his tradefmen every week. 
If, however, they obje€ted to this, or 
affected to count it, he ufed to tell 
them, they muft call again—he had 
not time then to wait upon them, 
This, the late Dr. Johnfon ufed to 
fay, feveral of Lord Bath’s friends 
wifhed to contradi&, but were not 
fuccefsful in their attempt. So it is 
in human charaéters but too often 
as in other thingse-Medio de fonte 
leporum furgit amaria aliquid. 

Lord Bath, on the death of Lord 
Wilmington, fent over to George 
the Second to offer him his fervices 
in his room: the king would not, 
however, accept them, and faid 
fomething very contemptuous of 
him, that he did not know what he 
would be at, and that he would not 
truft him. 

When the fovereign one day ex- 
preffed his diffatisfattion and ap- 
prehenfion at the retiring from ad- 
miniftration of fome dukes and earls, 
&c. Lord Bath faid very coolly, 
** Your maje{ty has no occafion to 
give yourlelf much trouble about 
that, | can get you duke for duke, 
lord for lord, and baronet fon 
ae cae baronet, 
s? eo te ') 








baronet, to fupply their places, as 
Jong as your majefty wants them.” 
Mr. Pope fays, 

*¢ See all our nobles panting to be flaves.”? 

Lord bath ufed occafionally to 
vifit Newmarket, not to gamble, 
but to amufe himfelf with the dif- 
fipation of the place. On his going 
there f{..0n after his being created a 
peer, a venerable lawyer now living 
remembers to have feen him fo 
fhunned even by the frequenters of 
that immaculate fpot, that he was 
feen walxing alone with Buckhorfe 
upon the Parade. 

Lord Bath was one day com- 
plaining to Dowager Lady Town- 
fhend that he had a pain in his fide, 
—‘* How is that poffible ?” replied 
the female wit; “ I never knew 
that your lordfhip had any fide.” 


Dr. Butrer, Bifhop of Durham. 

Dr. Tucker, dean of Gloucefter. 
was, in early life, chaplain to this 
acute and excellent prelate. He 
was, one moon-light evening, walk- 
ing with him in his garden at Brif- 
tol, of which city he was then bi- 
fhop; when all of a fudden the 
bifhop flopped, and with great ear- 
nelinefs of manner faid to him, as 
they were good friends, “ Are not 
whole nations, like individuals, oc- 
cafionally feized with temporary 
fits of infanity ?’? The bifhop’s 
queftion furely feems at prefent 
folved by the conduét of the French 
nation. © ar 
Lord Harpwickeé, 

Was, perhaps, the greateft magif- 
trate this country ever pofleffed, 
He had great patience in hearing, 
and great readinefs in deciding 
caufes, The fuitors departed from 
his court fatisfied, They who were 
unfuccefiful were at leaft foon dif- 
mifled, and were ever fent away 
full-fraught with arguments again{t 
themfelves. He was polite to the 
bar, and was a man of a moft deco- 
rous chara&er,’ His voice was 
manly and fonorous, his eloquence 
grave and dignified, and his man- 
hers very gracious and pleating. 
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Amidft his various bufinefs he ftill 
found time for mifcellancous read- 
ing; and when Bower's * Lives of 
the Popes” came out, he had read 
that book through many days before 
any fellow of a college in Cam- 
bridge had looked into it. His 
love of reading and of literature he 
found of great ufe to him; for when 
he and the Duke of Newcaftle 
quitted adminiftration, he took up 
** Thuanus’s Hiftory of his own 
Times ;” whilft the poor duke, who 
was no {cholar, got a pointer broke 
for him, and ufed to go a fhooting 
for his amufement. 


Dr, JOuUNSON. 
The late Mr. Soame Jenyns faid 


very wellof fome of the publications, 
ref{pecting this very great man. that 
his fate refembled that of A@eon, 
he had been devoured by his own 
pack of hounds. It was faid of 
Voltaire, upon the extreme care 
that was taken to colleé& every trifle 
that he had writteu, that he was 
like the Grand Lama, on avoit 
tout recueilli de lur, meme jufqu’ a fes 
excremens. Dr. Johnfon, with that in- 
{lin@tive propriety refpefing every 
affair of human life and of manners 
that he poffeffed, faid, that a man 
who wifhed to fucceed in the world, 
fhould keep company occafionally 
with the Laughers, as they would 
be fure to tell him at fome time or 
other of any thing ridiculous that 
he might chance to have in his 
character. Of acertain once. popu- 
lar orator (now, unluckily for che 
public and himfelf, in oprofiticn to 
adminiftration), he faid. * was that 
man to lead a regular life, to take a 
houfe, and to marry a_ decent 
woman, his abilities are fuch, that 
he would govern the country in 
{pite of any attempts made to pre- 
vent it.” In converfation with a 


celebrated ex-minifter, it appeared 
that they were both of the fume 
mind, in their opinion that there 
had been no regular defign what- 
ever in the courfe of the prefent 
reign. 


OF another ex-minifter. ce- 
Jebratcd 
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lebrated for his aftutory talents, he 
was by no means inclined to think 
highly of him, as a man of fenfe 
and abilities. Of Lord Thurlow 
he ufed to fay, “ He is a flrong- 
headed man: I muft always think 
before I talk before him.” 


Duke of Beprorp. 
of 


Plutarch fuys, that a man who 
{peaks in public fhould take care to 
fay nothing fensentious, or that can 
be readily brought away by the 
hearers, that may make again/f him- 
felf; many public perfons, adds he, 
have fuffered from this. None per- 
haps more than the late Duke of 
Bedford, who happened to fay in 
the Houfe of Peers, that he never 
wifhed to fee a labourer in this 
country have more than ten-pence 
a-day. Tis was carried out into 
the country, and made him fo un- 
popular, that he was feveral times 
very near being defiroyed by the 
mob. The duke was remarkably 
kind to his tenants, and did not, I 
believe, raife his rents, as fome 
other great perfons have very wifely 
and very fairly done, every thing 
elfe having rifen in proportion, 

Lord ApeRcoryN, 

Was a man of very ftrong fenfe, 
which he expreffed in a dry manner, 
peculiarly his own, not, however, 
without fome wit and humour. 
When a famous flatterer at Edin- 
burgh was praifing the growth of 
his trees, at his eftate near that city 
“Why,” replied his lordth'p, Mr. 
Preieffor, they have nothing elfe to 


do.” On fome violent patriotic 
motions being made in the Houtle of 
Peers, many of the Peers had order- 
ed their carriages at a late hour. 
Lord Abercorn had fuffered his to 
ftay; and whilft many of his bre- 
thren were wondering to him on 
his forefight, and congratulating 
him upon his good fortune, “ Alas, 
my lords,” faid he, ** a farce you 
know never coufifts of above two 
atts.” Lord Abercorn was fo for- 
mal a man, that though the minifter 
of his place lived very near him, 
and dined with him every day, he 
always fent him every day a regular 
invitation by his fervant. Lord 
Abercorn occafionally {poke in the 
Houfe of Peers, and {poke with 
great good fenfe and brevity. Lord 
Mansheld ufed to fay of him on 
thofe occafions, “* Lord Abercorn 
is always right”=an clogy perhaps 
not always to be made upon thofe 
who fpyeak longer, and who are but 
too apt to think their fpeaking 
good in proportion to the time it 
takes up, It would bea good re- 
gulation to have in our places of 
public affembly, as in fome of thofe 
amongft the Greeks, an hour glafs, 
that was to be fet for a certain time 
to each fpeaker: If he chofe to 
{pend the time allowed him in ex- 
traneous matter and in florid no- 
things, he was extremely welcome, 
The main point of any queftion 
would feldum reguire above an 
hour for its difeuflion by any par- 
ticular pe:fon, condenfed, as he 
was then obliged to be, if he would 
ufe his time to good purpofe, 


SoC RR A Pg AON ee 
NoumsBer III, 


BOL ORKE fays, that 
8» fome learned man at Chiift 
Church, Cxon, wes overheard in 


his ora:ory giving thanks to heaven 
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for indiuiping mankind with makers 
i ee, Oo. , 
of diéiienaries. In one of the cen 
+ ar nerh ’ ae ? “yl 
vents, OF pciNaps if tne chapel of 
. . e ‘ 


Rouen, in Normandy, they fay, oa 


one of their grand folemnities——— 
* Prons pur le repos de l’ame de 
Mi. Pierre Acarie qui a donné, com- 
menecment a cette Bibliotéque.” 
Over the door of the celebrated li- 
brary of Alexandria was written 
in Greek, * The Difpenfary of the 
Mind,” ‘ 


The 
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The Greek epigram feems en- 
tirely a compofition fut generis, and 
takes place in no other language. It 
apvears to be, as its name indicates, 
merely an in{cription, or what is 
written upon fome perfon or fome 
thing. It may have that pointed 
turn of thought which we give to 
our eprigrams in modern languages, 
but it is muci oftener without them, 
and is by the Greeks applied to the 
moll ferious things in the moft fe- 
rious and grave manner, It is al- 
ways fhort. and the thought is al- 
ways fimple. It is an arduous tafk 
to fhew their beauties to the reader, 
after Mr. Webb’s exquilite tranfla- 
tion of fome of them in his Effay on 
Painting. 


On the accomplifbed Delia. 
The Mufes now are zen, the Graces four, 
And lovely Venus’ felf is ove no more ; 
In all fhe does, in mind no lefs than face, 
Delia’s a Mule, a Venus, and a Grace. 


On a dead Female Slave. 


Rofia alive, of independent mind, 

To her mere body her fad ftate confin’d ; 
At laft releas’d by fate’s benign decree, 
Her poor ill-treated body now is free. 


On a Drunkard. 
My friend, ferocious thou haft ever been, 
By this night’s revel only better feen ; 
For the grape’s juice no charaéter beftows, 
Without deceit, it nature only fhews. 


On the Monument of the Greeks who died 
at the Pafs of Themopyle. 


Go, traveller, and at Lacedemon tell 
Her facred laws: obeying, here we fell. 


Pafcall, in his Thoughts, fays, 
(they were written about the year 
1650) * Qui auroit cu l’amitié du 
Roi d’Angleterre, du Roi de Po- 
logne, & de la Reine de Suede, auroit 
il cru pouvoir manquer de retraite 
& de l’azyle dans le monde.” The 
firft perifhed upon the feaffold. 
The other, Cafimir. was driven from 
his dominions, and took refuge in 
Silefia. The laft abdicated her king- 
dom, and became a wanderer and an 
adventurer throughout Europe.— 
Pafcall might have added to the un- 
fortunate princes, Henrictta Maria, 
queen of Charles the Firft, and 
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daughter of Henry the Great, of 
France, who lived in banifhment in 
Paris, and who complained, in one 
of her letters from that capital, that 
fhe was obliged to lie in bed till late 
in the morning, not affording to have 
wood to make her a fire. , 


Lucretius fays, 


Ufque adeo Res Humanos, vis abdita quar. 
dam 

Obterit & pulchros fafces foevafque fecures 

Proculcare, & fibi ludibris habere videtur. 

Surely fome fecret and all-powerful fate 

Purfues mankind with fad relentlefs hate, 

Nor in its indignation deigns to {pare 

The monarch’s diadem, the conful’s chair, 

And makes its very mock, its laughter’s 
theme, 

Of what we helplefs mortals facred deem. 


Some one faid lively enough of 
imitators, “ How infinitely beneath 
their original they muft always be. 
They follow,” faid he, * and muft 
of courfe go behind.” 


The ingenious Mr, Webb has 
derived the Greek language from 
the Chinefe. It may very pro- 
bably be derived from the San{crit. 
The Sanfcrit has a dual number, a 
middle voice, and makes ufe of the 
a@ privitive in the fame manner as 
the Greek language does. The fame 
ingenious writer jays fomewhere— 
‘© In direft oppofition to the fine 
forms of nature, a Chinefe artift will 
chicane on the words beauty and 
nature. Be it fo, your figure has 
beauty, now flant it, let the parts 
reft and depend on one common 
cenier. Inthis nature is univerfal, 
and has but onc law. Ignorant of 
this, you are but a bungler. Have 
we not often occafion to apply this 
cenfure at home. Intent on the co- 
louring of the Lombard fchool, we 
ftep over the drawing of the Roman. 
It expired with Vandyke. We 
write metaphyfical differtations on 
the principles of painting, but we 
cannot make an arm grow out of 
the fhoulder, or {et a man upon his 
legs.” 

The epifode of Malicorn, in 
Dryden's tragedy of the Duke of 
Guiie, 
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Guife, is taken from the ftory of 
Canope, in an old French book, 
entitled, ‘ Hiftoires Tragiques & 
Eftranges de notre temps, compotées 
par Francois Rouffet. Paris, 1620, 
12mo.”’ Dryden has been often ac- 
cufed of want of tafte in writing 
tragi-comedies, In a_manufcript 
letter of his to Mr. Walfh, he fays, 
“ You d'fcover not your own opi- 
nion concerning my irregular way 
of tragi-comedy in my Doppia Fa- 
vola. I will never defend that 
practice, for I know it difira&s the 
hearers; but I know withal, that it 
has hitherto pleafed them for the 
fake of variety, and for the particular 
tafte they have to low comedy.” 
The profe ftyle of Mr. Dryden is, 
perhaps, fome of the fineft Englifh 
of which we can boaft. It has the 
Saxon idiom, unadulterated with 
thofe of the Greek and Latin, and 
at the fame time by the variety of 
imagery with which it abounds, it 
is {till fufficiently noble and ele- 
vated. An eflay on the genius and 
writings of this wonderful writer, 
in the manner of that on Mr. Pope, 
by Dr. Warton, would be a grate- 
ful acquifition to Englifh literature; 
and who is fo likely to do juftice to 
the one, as he who has done fo much 
juttice to the other. A critic, who 
to great, ancicnt, and modern li- 
teraiure, adds exquifite tafie, a very 
lively flyle, and great acumen of 
mind, 


Next to the clemency of Czelar, 
and his compleat difdain of perfonal 
enmity, what part in his charatter is 
more to be admired than his aftivity 
and perfeverance. ‘ Nil a&um re- 
putans, dum quid fuperefiet agen- 
dum,” as Lucan fays. Idlenefs being 
oftener the bane of great exploits, 
than want of talents or of judg- 
ment. 


The Creek Indians, till the Eu- 
ropeans came amongft them, did not 
know any means of intoxication.— 
A very learned and experienced 
phyfician ufed to fay, that tea and 
coffee were the opium of the delicate 
and polite. 


Much has been faid of the utility of 
committing to writing what you wifh 
to remember. Dr. Johnfon was al- 
ways of a very different opinion. 
The Italian, Prineli, fays. ‘ Qui 
fcrive non ha memoria” Sir Phil. 
Warwick, in his charatter of Lord 
Strafford, fays, ** His memory was 
great, and he ma‘e it greater, by 
confiding in it.” Whoever, in ge- 
neral, endeavours to imprefs upon 
his memory what he wifhes to re- 
member, by tranfcribing it in his 
common place book, 1s but too apt, 
when he fhuts the book, thinking 
that he can at any time have recourfe 
to it, moft compleatly to eradicate 
any traces of it from his brain. 

The mode, fays that incomparable 
traveller, Mr. Townfend, in his ac- 
count of Spain, of giving leftures 
in the univerfity of Salamanca, is 
perhaps peculiar to itfelf, but wor- 
hy to be followed in our univer- 
fities, The ftudents have queftions 
propofed to them twice a day for 
their difcuffion, and on thefe they 
are informed what books they are to 
read, Then, fuppofing the matter 
to admit of a difpute, it is carried on 
by two of them, under the dirce&tion 
of a moderator, who gives affiftance 
when it is wanted, and guides them 
to truth, Their courfe of education, 
adds Mr. Townfend, requires eight 
years; they are expefted to come 
well founded in the learned lan- 
guages, “They rife every morning at 
half paft four, and have no vacation, 


Amongft the many curious and 
public inftitutions of the Jefuits, 
they had one which is not generally 
known. ‘The elders of them fpoke 
a language of their own in their col- 
leges, which is entirely unintelligi- 
ble to thofe who had not been ini- 
tiated into it; and when they wrote 
Ictters to each other, at a diftance, 
they made ufe of a written fymboli- 
cal language, in its appearance not 
very much unlike the Egyptian 
hicroglyphics. For all their pros 
feliors’ chairs, they had a competi- 
tion, and queftions were afked to 

each 
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each candidate, before a very nu- 
merous audience. The profeffor’s 
chair was given to him that appeared 
to have deferved it the moft. The 
Jefuits are not obliged, as other 
monks are, to attend continually the 
offices of the choir. Some of the 
mo‘ celebrated of them in point of 
learning and knowledge, and fome 
of the moft realiy devout amongf 
them, were appointed to attend the 
various fervices of the catholic 
church in their convents, Some 
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one faid comically enough of them, 
when he was afked why there were 
fo few Jefuits in the ftalls of one of 
their churches, “ birds of prey 


never fing.” And fome one {aid 
well of their perfeverance in con- 
troverfy, and of the various means 
they make ufe of to demolith an ad- 
verfary, in {peaking to a friend of 
his, who had written again{t that 
order—‘* Now you have once drawn 
your fword againit them, you may 
throw away the fcabbard for ever.” 


WATER SPOUTS, 


BY ANDREW OLIVER, ESQ. 


From the Tranfaftions of the American Philofophical Society. 


ATER fpouts have by fome 

been fuppofed to be merely 
eleétrical in their origin; particu- 
larly by fignior Beccaria. (Prieitley’s 
hift. of eleé&. p. 355, 356) who feems 
to have fupported his hypothefis by 
fome experiments. But as feveral 
fucceflive phenomena are neceflary 
to conftitute a complete water f{pout, 
(fome of which undoubtedly depend 
upon the eleétric principle) if we 
attend to the moft authentic defctip- 
tions of thefe fpouts, through their 
various ftages, from their firft exhi- 
bition to their total diffipation, we 
fhall be obliged .to have recourfe to 
fome other principle, in order to 
obtain a complete folution. I fhall 
therefore, firit, defcribe thefe phe- 
nomena according to the beft obfer- 
vations I have met with; and then, 
endeavour to give a general philo- 
fophical folution of them. But I 
mutt: here obferve, that the follow- 
ing defcriptions are all taken from 
the accounts of matiners, who are 
indeed the only perfons that have 
opportunities of viewing them ; but, 
unfortunately for the caufe of phi- 
lofophy, do not ufually obferve 
them with that circumftantial accu- 
racy, refpeéting the previous and 
fubfequent {tates of the atmofphere, 
which may be neceffary t6 found a 
complete phyfical folution upon; 
nor with any view to that end, as it 

Vou, ws 





is foreign to their main bufinefs, 
trade and commerce. But as fuch 
accounts are the beft I have met with 
even in the Tranfaftions of the Royal 
Society down to 1744. lower than 
which I have not feen them; from 
fuch I fhall endeavour to draw the 
beft conclufion which the nature of 
the evidence will juftify. 

The moft intelligent and beau- 
tiful account of a water {pout that 
I ever met with, is in the abridgment 
of the Phil. Vranf. vol. viii, by 
Martin, pa. 655, as it was obferved 
by Mr. Jofeph Harris, May 21, 
1732, about fun-fet, lat. 32° g0/N. 
long.g® E. from cape Florida; which 
I fhall here tranfcribe. 

“ When firft we faw the {pout 
‘ (fays he) it was whole and entire, 
“and much of the fhape and pro- 
* portion of a {peaking trumpet; the 
* {mall end being downwards, and 
** reaching to the fea, and the big 
“end terminated in a black thick 
“cloud. ‘The fpout itfelf was very 
‘* black, and the more fo the higher 
“up. Itfeemed to be exaétly per- 
6‘ pendicular to the horizon, and 
“ its fides perfe&tly {mooth, without 
“the leaft ruggednefs, Where it 
“ fell the {pray of the fea rofe to a 
“‘ confiderable height, which made 
“ fornewhat the appearance of a great 
“*{moke, From the firft time we 
“* faw it, it continued whole about 

**a minute, 
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s¢ 4 minute, and till it was quite dif 
“ fipated about three minutes, It 
“ began to waifte from below, and 
*- fo gradually up, while the upper 
‘¢ part remained entire, without any 
‘¢ vilible alteration, till at laf it 
“ended in the black cloud above. 
“ Upon which there feemed to fall 
“ avery heavy rain in that neiyh- 
‘ bourhood. There was but little 
® wind, and the fky elfewhere was 
“ pretty ferene” : 

In other accounts contained in 
the Philofophical Tranfactions, thete 
phanomena are defcribed as having 
the appearance of a {word pointing 
downwards, fometimes perpendicu- 
larly, fometimes obliquely towards 
a column of water or froth, which 
eems to rife ont of the fea, to meet 
it, attended with a violent ebullition 
or perturbat ion at thefur face. Again 
in others the appearance is com- 
pared to {moke afcending vilibly as 
through the funnel of a chimney, 
either direétly, or with a fpiral mo- 





he 
tion, which according to the fancies 
of fome refembies the afcent of water 
in the fcrew of Archimedes; by 
fuppoling iomething fimilar to which 
in the atmofphere, they have endea- 
voured to account for the rife of the 
water from the fea in a water-fpout. 
To which I would add, that, from 
the relations of fome perfons who 
ule the fea, with whom I have con- 
verfed upon the fubje&, I find that 
it is no uncommon thing, during a 
calm below, anda ferene fky above, 
to obferve at the diftance of two or 
three leagues a {mall cloud hovering 
in the air, from whence the com- 
mencing fpout feems to dart down- 
ward to the fea, upon which the 
ufual cha nomena take placein their 
* | have alfo been informed 
(and to information { mufl traft, 
having never been at fea) that it ts 
common during thefe appearances 
for fhips to fail, even within hail of 
each other, with different winds; 
and within the limits of the fame 
vifible horizon, with contrary winds: 
And laftly, that the rife and pro- 
greis of this phanomenon is fome- 


ordcr. 





times fo rapid, that, even in aferett 
fky, afew minutes will be fuflicien 
to gencrateacloud from one of thefo 
{pouts, and to difcharge from thence 
a heavy fhower of rain. 

Before I proceed to attempt a 
philofophical folution of thefe curi- 
ous productions of nature, in which 
the two principal fluids of our globe, 
airand water, are largely concerned; 
it may be neceffary to make fome 
obfervations upon the nature and 
propertics of fluids in general, as 
fuch. 

1. No fluid can be at ref unlefs 
every part of it refpettively be aéted 
upon by an equal force or preffure 
in every direction, till when its fe- 
veral parts will neceflary reccde 
from the greater preflure towards 
the lefler, nor can an equilibrium 
take place. 

2. Iftwo or more fluids of dif- 
ferent natures and denfities come 
together, uch as quickfilver, water, 
oil and air, which will not mix; 
they will take their places accord- 
ing to their f{pecific gravities, the 
denfelt remaining at the bottom, 

3. If a veffel be filled with either 
of thefe fluids, and a denfer be ad- 
mitted into it, the latter will expel, 
and take place of the former. 

4. If an‘empty cylindrical fpace 
be furrounded on all fides by a fluid, 
which is excluded by fome refifting 
furface terminating that {pace, the 
fluid will neceffarily, upon the fud- 
den removal of the obftacle, imme- 
diately flow in from every fide to- 
wards the center of the void; and 
as it flows inwards the parts next 
furrounding this fpace will thereby 
be crowded together, and force each 
other upwards, till at length when 
clofed, the fluid will by its afcent 
have formed a column dirc&ily over 
the middle of the fpace, to a height 
proportionable to the united force 
of the converging currents. ‘This 
mult be the cafe with every fluid 
thus flowing into a vacuum; and in 
a lelier degree when a denfer fluid 
in a fimilar fituation fupplants a 
rarcr; And the greater the differ- 
ence 
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ence of the denfities of the two fluids 
might be, the more conf{picuous 
would be the effeé. 

This reafoning may be illuftrated, 
and the conclufions exemplified by 
faéts which mu(ft have occurred to 
the obfervation of every one. Do 
we not obferve when a fhower of 
hail, or rain in large drops, falls 
upon the furface of ftagnant water, 
that the water rifes wherever they 
fall, like fo many little inverted 
icicles, which again inftantly fub- 
fide ? The caufe of which undoubt- 
edly is, that thefe drops, or hail- 
ftones, defcending from a great 
height in the atmofphere, acquire 
feverally fuch a momentum in their 
fall as to plunge through the furface 
to a proportional depth, driving the 
{uperficial water back on every fide, 
and leaving a momentary vacuum 
behind them; not indeed a pure 
vacuum, but fuch, relative to the 
furrounding fluid, which immedi- 
ately returns to fill up the chafm, 
and, as it clofes, gathers and rifes 
in the little columns above defcribed. 
When a large round {tone, or any 
other heavy body plunges, the ef- 
feet is proportionably greater, 

5- Let us, for argument’s fake, 
fuppofe the atmofphere over any 
certain circular traét of ocean of 
fome miles in diameter, to be for a 
moment annihilated, the {pace it 
occupied before being reduced to a 
pure vacuum: the furrounding at- 
molphere, when at liberty, would 
rufh in from every quarter towards 
the centre, where the converging 
currents would immenfely croud 
each other, and force up a vatt 
quantity of air through a very nar- 
row funnel, contraéted below by the 
united preifure of thofe currents 
from all fides, into the higher re- 
gions; which funnel, as the denfity 
of the air leffens according to its 
height, and the furrounding preffure 
which contracts it mult decreale 
nearly in the fame proportion, 
would more and more diverge and 
expand the higher it rofe above the 
furtace of the fea, ‘This would be 
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attended with a moft furious blaft of 
wind up to, and far above the top of 
the atmofphecre. In like manner, 
6, If inftead of a pure vacuum, 
or a total annihilation of fuch part 
of the atmolphere, we fuppofe the 
fame to become, by any means 
whatever, {pecifically lighter than 
the furrounding regions, the effcét 
would be the fame as above, in 
kind, though not in degree; the 
denfer air flowing in, but with lefs 
rapidity, from all quarters without, 
expelling the lighter and fupplying 
its place, as in article four; upon 
which alfo a large quantity of this 
confluent air, for the fame reafon, 
would be driven up with violence 
through a like narrow vent, yet not 
with the fame impetuofity, nor to 
the fame height as 1f forced through 
this funnel into a pure vacuum, 
That the atmofphere over large 
trafts of fea or land may thus be- 
coine {pecifically lighter than that 
over the furrounding regions, will 
be evident, if we confider, 1, That 
heat has a natural tendency to ra- 
refy and expand theairupon which 
it atts. 2. That the atmofphere 
over our heads does not confilt of 
mere elementary air, but is an uni- 
verial receptable of all the hetero- 
geneous vapors and effluvia that are 
perpetually exhaling from every 
lub{tance that exift upon the face of 
the earth, whether animal, vegetable 
or mineral, 3. That, by the cafual 
difpofition of — thefe vapors and 
effluvia in the atmofphere, the air, 
which is, of itfelf, naturally enough 
difpofed to acquire heat from the 
paifage of the fun’s rays through it, 
may become more difpofed to im- 
bibe and retain that heat, in one 
region, than in another in its neigh- 
bourhood; which, from the inter 
vention of clouds, or from its pu- 
rity and freedom from thofe fteams, 
and vapors with which the former is 
charged, may, in a grcat degree, 
etain its natural cookacts and dens 
fity, while the ather becomes heated, 
rarefied and expanded, and is theye- 
by rendered fpecifically lighter. 
B2 That 
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That thefe different affeftions of 
the atmofphere a€tually take place, 
and difpofe the air, at one time and 
in one place, even in the fame fea- 
fons of the year, to imbibe and re- 


NATU 
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tain the heat excited by the fun’s 
rays, more than at another, is not 
a matter of mere conjefture ; but, 
whatever the ca::fe may be, is noto- 
rious to all perfons of obfervation. 


RE or BIRDS. 


BY THE LATE COUNT BUFFON, 


ERCEPTION, or rather the 

faculty of feeling; infin, 
which refults from it; and talent, 
which coniifts in the habitual exer- 
cife of the natural powers ; are wide- 
ly diftinguifhed in different beings. 
Thefe intimate qualities depend 
upon organization in general, and 
elpecially upon that of the fenfes: 
they are not only proportioned to 
the degree of the perfeétion of thefe; 
they have alfo a relation to the or- 
der of {uperiority thatis eftablifhed. 
In man, for inftance, the fenfe of 
touch is more exquifite than in all 
other animals; in thefe, on the con- 
trary, fmell is more perfeé than in 
man: for touch is the foundation 
of knowledge, and {mell is only the 
fource of perception. But, as few 
perfons diftinguifh nicely the 
Shades that difcriminate between 
ideas and fenfations, knowledge 
and perception, reafon and inftind, 
we fhall fet afide what are termed 
Yatiocination, difcernment, and 
judgment; and we fhall only con- 
fider the different combinations of 
fimple perception, and endeavour 
to inveitigate the caufes of that di- 
verfity of inftin@t, which, though 
infinitely varied in the immenie 
number of fpecies, feems more con- 
ftant, more uniform, and more re- 
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gular, and lefs fubje& to caprice and 
error, than reafon in the fingle {pe- 
cies which boaft the poflefion of 
1t. 

In comparing the fenfes, which 
are the primary powers that readily 
excite and impel the inftiné in all 
animals, we find that of fight to be 
more extended, more acute. more 
accurate, and more diftin@ in the 
birds in general, than in the qua- 
drupeds: I {ay in general, for there 
are fome birds, fuch as the owls, 
that have lefs clear vifion than the 
quadrupeds; but this, in fact, re- 
fults from the exceffive fenfibility 
of the eye, which, though it cannot 
{upport the glare of noon-day, dif- 
tinguifhes nicely objets in the 
glimmering of the evening. In all 
birds the organ of fight is furnifhed 
with two membranes, an external 
and internal, additional to thofe 
which occur in man: the former,* 
or external membrane, is placed in 
the large angle of the eye, and is a 
fecond and more tran{parent eyelid 
whofe motions too are direéted at 
pleafure, and whofe ufe is to clear 
and polifh the cornea: it ferves alfo 
to temper the excefs of light, and 
confequently to adjuft the quantity 
admitted, to the extreme delicacy 
of the organ: the + other is fituated 

at 
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internal eye-lid (membrana niGitans) occurs in feveral quadrupeds; but in 


tik “In the eyes of a turkey cock, the optic nerve, which was fituated very near the 
fide, after per ng the fclerotic and choroid coats, {pread into a round fpace, from 





the circuniferenc 


of which a number of black filaments were fent off. to form by their 
unicn a membrane which is found in all birc 


1.9) 


is’’—** Jn the eyes of the oftrich, the optic 


nerve, after perforating.the {clerotic and choroid coats, was dilated into a fort of funnel 
of a fimilar fubftance ;*this funnel is not commonly round in birds, where we have al- 
micft aiways found the extremity of the optic nerve flattened and comprefled within the 
eye: irom this funi.el a folded membrane took its origin, forming a fort of purfe that 


diew toa point. This purse, which was fix lines broad at the bafe, where it grew out 
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at the bottom of the eye, and ap- 
pears to be an expanfion of the op- 
tic nerve, which, receiving more 
immediately the impreffions of the 
rays, muft be much more fenfible 
than in other animals; and hence 
the fight is in birds vaftly more 
perfeét, and embraces a_ wider 
range. A fparrow-hawk, while he 
hovers in the air, efpies a lark fit- 
ting on a clod, though at twenty 
times the diftance at which a man 
or dog could perceive it. A kite 
which foars to fo amazing a height 
as totally to vanifh from our fight, 
yet diftinguifhes the {mall lizards, 
field-mice, birds, &c. and from 
this lofty ftation he fele&ts what he 
deftines to be victims of his rapine. 
But this prodigious extent of vifion 
is accompanied likewife with an 
equal accuracy and clearnefs; for 
the eye can dilate or contraé, can 
be fhaded or uncovered, deprefled 
or made protuberant, and thus it 
will readily afflume the precife form 
fuited to the quantity of light and 
the diftance of the objeé. 

Sight has a reference alfo to mo- 
tion and {pace ; and, if birds trace 
the moft rapid courfe, we might ex- 
pe& them to poffefs in.a fuperior 
degree that fenfe which is proper to 
guide and direét their flight. If na- 
ture, while fhe endowed them with 
great agility and va‘t mufcular 
firength, had formed them fhort 
fighted, their latent powers would 
have availed them nothing; and 
the danger of dafhing againtft every 
intervening obftacle would have re- 
prefled or extinguifhed their ar- 
dour. Indeed, we may confider 
the celerity with which an animal 
moves, as the juft indication of the 
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perfection of its vifion, A bird, 
for inilance, that fhoots fwiftly 
through the air, muft undoubtedly 
fee better than one which flowly 
defcribes a waving traét. Among 
the quadrupeds too, the floths have 
their eyes enveloped, and their 
fight is limited, 

The idea of motion, and all the 
other ideas which accompany or 
flow from it, fuch as thofe of rela- 
tive velocities, of the extent of 
country, of the proportional height 
of eminences, and of the various 
inequalities that prevail on the fur- 
face, are, therefore, more precife 
in birds, and occupy.a larger fhare 
of their conceptions than in qua- 
drupeds. Nature would feem to 
have pointed out this fuperiority of 
vifion by the more confpicuous and 
more elaboraté ftructure of its or- 
gan ; for in birds the eye is larger 
in proportion to the bulk of the 
head than in quadrupeds ;* itis alfo 
more delicate and more finely fa- 
fhioned, and the impreffions which 
it receives muft excite more vivid 
ideas. 

Another caufe of the difference 
between the inftinéts of birds and of 
quadrupeds, is the nature of the 
element in which they live. The 
birds know better than man, per- 
haps, all the degrecs of refiftance 
of the air, its temperature at diffe- 
rent heights, its relative denfity, 
&c. They forefee more than us, 
they indicate better than our baro- 
meters or thermometers, the changes 
which happen in that voluble fluid, 
Often have they ftruggled againft 
the violence of the wind, and of- 
tener have they borrowed its aid. 
The eagle,- foaring above the 

clouds, 


of the optic nerve, was black, and feemed imbued, and quite penetrated by that colour, 
which on the choroid is only fpread, and may be rubbed off with the fingers.’ Me- 


moires pour fervir al Hift, des Anim. 


* «The ball of the eye in a female eagle was, at its greateft width, an inch and half 
in diameter; that of the male was three lines lefs.’? Mem. pour fervir a I’ Hift. des 


Animaux. 


The ball of the ibis’ eve was fix lines in diameter. 

The eye of the ftork four times larger. Idem. 

The ball of the caffowry’s eye was four times larger than its cornea, being an inch and 
half in diameter, though the cornea was only three lines. Jdem, 








clouds,* ean quickly efcape from 
the feene of the {torm to the region 
of calm, and there enjoy a fere 
fky and a bright fun, while ne 
other animals below are involved 
in darknefs, and expofed to all the 
fury of the tempelt. In twenty-four 
hours it can change itsclimate, and 
failing over the alter countries, 
it will form a pi@ure which exude 
j the powers of our imaginarion. 
Our bird’s-eye views, of which the 
accurate execution is fo tedious 
and fo difficult, give very imperfect 
notions of the relative inequality of 
the furfaces which they repreient. 
But birds can chufe the proper tia- 
tions, can lucceflively traverfe the 
field in all direétions, and with one 
glance comprehend the whole. The 
quad ional knows only the {pot 
where it feeds; its valley, its moun- 
tain, or ts plain: it has no con- 
ception of the expante of furface, 
no idea of immenfe diftances, and 
no defire to puth forward its excur- 
fions. Hence remote journies and 
migrations are as rare among the 
quadrupeds as they are frequent 
among the birds. Itis this 
founded on their acquaintance with 
foreign countries, on the coniciout- 
nefs’ of their expeditio us counfle 
and on their forefight of the changes 
that will happen in the atmofp here 
and of the revolution of feafons, 
that prompt them to retire together, 
) Wi Nen 


their food begins to grow fcarce, 






aeure, 


ard by common conient. 

when, as the cold or the heat m- 
commodes them, they refolve on 
their retreat, the parents collect 
their young, andthe different fam1- 
nunicate thetr 


eens ane 
perienced ; and 
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ewhicn it exce 


This propenfity to migration, 
which recurs every {pring and au- 
tumn, is a fort of violent longing, 
which, even in captive birds, burtts 
out in fymptoms of reftlefs and un- 
eafy fenfaiions. We fhall, at the 
article of the quail, give a detail of 
obfervations on this fubje&; from 
which it will appear, that this pro- 
penfity is one of their moft power- 
ful inftinéts ; and that, though they 
ufually remain tranquil in their 
prifon, they make ev ‘ry exertion 
at thofe periods to regain their h- 
berty, and join their companions.—- 
But the circumftances which atrend 
migration vary in different birds ; 
and, before we enter into the full 
dike uffion which that fubje& merits, 

e fhall purfue our inveltigation of 
vi caufes that form and modify 
their inilinGs. 

Man is eminently fuperior to alk 
the.animals in the fenfe of touch, 
perhaps too in that of tafte; but he 
is inferior to most of them in the 
other three fenfes. When we com- 
pare the animals with each other, 
we foon perceive that {mell in ge- 
neral is more acute among the qua- 
drupeds than among the birds: for 
though we {peak of the {cent of the 
crow, of the vulture, &c. it un- 
s doubtedly obtains in a much lower 
degree; and we might be convinced 
of this by merely examining the 
fru€ture of the organ. In moft of 
the winged tribes, the external 

wanting, and the efflu- 

via, whic! ite t he fe nfation, have 
accels a to the duét leading 
froin the palate :+ and even in thole 
where the organ is difclofed, the 
nerves, which take their origin from 
it, are far fioin being fo numerous, 
or fo expanded, as in the 
quadiruped. We may therefore re- 
card touch in man, fmell in the 
guadruped, fight in the bird, as the 
three 
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io large, 


sirds of lofty flight, can rife perpendi- 
unt enti ned out of our fight. But in 
s 39436 times its diameter ; i ify 


it will be feen at the height of 17,180 feet, 
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three moft perfe& fenfes, and which 
influence the general chara‘ter. 

Next to fight, the moft perfe& of 
the fenfes in birds is hearing, which 
is even fuperior to that of the qua- 
drupeds. We perceive with what 
facility they retain and repeat tones, 
fucceffions of notes, and even dif- 
courfe; we delight to liften to their 
unwearied fongs, to the inceffant 
warbling of their happy loves. 
Their ear and throat are more duc- 
tile and more powerful than in 
other animals. Moft of the qua- 
drupeds are habitually filent; and 
their voice, which is feldom heard, 
is almoft always harth and difagree- 
able. In birds it is {weet, pleafant 
and melodious. ‘There are fome 
{fpecies, indeed, in which the notes 
feem unfupportable, efpecially if 
compared with thofe of others; but 
thefe are few in number, and com- 
prehend the large kinds, which Na- 
ture, heftowing on them hoarfe loud 
cries, fuited to their bulk, would 
incline to treat like quadrupeds, A 
peacock, which is notthe hundredth 
part of the fize of an ox, may be 
heard farther; the nightingale could 
fill a wider fpace with its mufic 
than the human voice: this prodi- 
gious extent, and the great powers 
of their organs of found, depend 
entirely on the ftruéture; but that 
their fong fhould be continued and 
fupported, refults folely from their 
internal emotions, ‘Thee two cir- 
cumftances ought to be confidered 
feparately. 

The peforal mufcles are more 
fiefhy and much ftronger in birds 


than in man or the quadrupeds, 
and their ation is immenfely 
greater, Their wings are broad and 
light, compofed of thin hollow 
bones, and conneéted by powerful 
tendons. The eafe with which 
birds fly, the celerity of their courfe 
and even their power of direéting it 
upwards or downwards, depend on 
the proportion of the impelling 
furface to the mafs of the body. 
When they are ponderous, and the 
wings ‘and tail at the fame time 
fhort, like the buttard, the caflowa- 
ry, or the oftrich, they can hardly 
rife from the ground. 

The windpipe is wider and 
fironger in birds than in quadru- 
peds, and ufuaily terminates below 
in a large cavity that augments the 
found, The lungs too have greater 
extent, and fend off many appen- 
dices which form air-bags, that at 
once affift the motion, by rendering 
the body fpecifically lighter, and 
give additional force to the voice. 
A little produétion of the cartilage 
of the trachea in the howling ba- 
boon,* which is a quadruped of a 
middle tize only, and of the ordi- 
nary ftructure, has enabled it to 
{cream almoft without interm flion, 
and fo loud, as to be heard at more 
than a league’s diftance: but in 
birds, the formation of the thorax, 
of the lungs, and of all the organs 
conne@ted with thefe, feems ex- 
prefsly calculated to give force and 
duration to their utterance; and 
the effe€t muft be proportionally 
greater. 

[ To be continued. } 


Or tuz COMPOSITION axon ANALYSIS or GUNPOWDER. 


From Watfon’s Chemical Effays. 


UNPOWDER is an artificial 
compofition. confifting of falt- 
petre, fulphur, and charcoal, The 
principal things to be refpeéted in 
the making of gunpowder are,—the 


* Simita—Beelzebut. Linn. 


goodnefs of the ingredients:—the 
manner of mixing them :—the pro- 
portion in which they are to be com- 
bined ;—and the drying of the pow- 
der after it is made, 


+ In moft water-fowis, which have a very ftreng voice, the trachea reverberates the 


‘found; for the glottis is placed below it, and not above it, 2s inn 
Part, Fr. tome i. 490.—The fame is the cafe ia the cock. 
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Saltpetre, in its crude ftate, whe- 
ther it-be brought from the Ealt 
Indies, or made in Europe, is gene- 
rally, if not univerfally, mixed with 
a greater or lefs portion of common 
falt: now af{mall portion of common 
falt injures the goodnefs of a large 
quantity of gunpowder ; hence it be- 
comes necelffary, in making gunpow- 
der, to ufe the very fineft faltpetre. 
—The pureft fulphur, is that which 
is fold in the fhops under the name 
of flowers of fulpbur; but the roll 
fulphur, being much cheaper than 
the flowers of fulphur, and being 
alfo of a great degree of purity, it is 
the only fort which is ufed in the 
manufacturing of gunpowder.— 
With relation to the charcoal, it 
has been generally believed that the 
coal from foft and light woods was 
better adapted to the making of 
gunpowder, than that from the hard 
and heavy ones; thus Evelyn fays 
of the hazel, that “ it made one of 
the beft coals ufed for gunpowder, 
being very fine and light, till they 
found alder to be more fit.” And 
in another place he thinks that 
lime-tree coal is “ill better than that 
from alder. An eminent French 
chemift has fhewn, from a€tual ex- 
periment, that this Opinion in fa- 
vour of coal from light woods is ill 
founded; he affirms, that powder 
made from lime-tree coal, or even 
from the coal of the pith of elder 
tree, isin no refpect preferable to 
that made from the coai of the 
hardeft woeds, fuch as guatacum 
and oak, Thisremark, ifit be con- 
firmed by future experience, may 
be of ufe to the makers of gunpow- 
der; as it is not always an ealy 
matter for them to procure a fuf- 
ficient quantity of the coal of foft 
wood. 

The mixture of the materials of 
which gunpowder is made, fhould 
be as intimate and as uniform as 
pofhible ; for, in whatever manner 
the exptofion may be accounted for, 
it is ces tain that the three ingredicnis 





* Baumé, Chy. Vol. I. p. 461. 


Analyfis of Gunpowder. 


are neceflary to produce it. Salt” 
petre and fulphur mixed together 
give no explofion; fulphur and 
charcoal give no explofion; and 
though faltpetre and charcoal, when 
intimately mixed, do give an ex- 
plofion, yet it is, probably, of far 
lefs force than what is produced 
from a mixture of the three ingre- 
dients. I have faid, probably ; be- 
caufe this point does not feem to be 
quite fettled at prefent, as may ap- 
pear from the following opinions, 
of two eminent chemifts, each of 
whom appeals to experience. “ A 
mixture of fix ounces of nitre, and 
one of charcoal, produces a powder 
which poffeffes only half the ftrength 
of thole powders in which fulphur 
is ufed; which fubftance is therefore 
neceflary in the compofition of pow- 
der. While I was aiaged in 
thefe experiments, fome perfons pro- 
poted to make powder without ful- 
phur, and promifed it fhould be 
{tronger. Powder, in which a {mall 
quantity of fulphur is introduced, 
acquires double ftrength.”* ‘ The 
principal ingredients of gunpowder, 
and thofe to which it owes its force, 
are nitre and charcoal; for thefe 
two ingredients well mixed together, 
conftitute gunpowder at leaft equal, 
if not fuperior in ftrength to com- 
mon gunpowder (as I found by ex- 
perience), and may be feen in the 
Memoire of Count Saluce inferted 
in the Melanges de Philofophie et de 
Mathematiques, de l’ Academie Rayale 
de Turin, The fulphur feems to 
ferve only for the purpofe of fetting 
fire to the mafs with a lefs degree of 
heat.’—If I may truft fome crude 
experiments which I have made 
with acommon powder trier, I muft 
accede to the opinion of M. Baume; 
as I repeatedly found that equal 
bulks of common powder, and of 
the fame fort of powder, freed from 
its fulphur by a gentle evaporation, 
differed very much both in the 
loudnefs and force of the explo- 
fion ; the powder which had loft its 

fulphur 
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fulphur being inferior to the other 
in both particulars. It is not with- 
out reafon, that equal bulks are 
here {pecified, for any definite mea- 
fure of common powder weighs 
more than the fame meafure of 
»0wder which has loft its fulphur ; 
leans the refult of experiments 
made with equal weights of thefe 
powders, will be different from that 
which is derived from the explofion 
of equal'bulks; may not this obfer- 
vation tend to reconcile the opi- 
nions before mentioned ? But whe- 
ther fulphur be an abfolutely necef- 
fary ingredient in the compofition 
of gunpowder or not, it is certain 
that an accurate mixture of the 
ingredients is effentially requifite. 
In order. to accomplifh this accurate 
mixture, the ingredients are pre- 
vioufly reduced into coarfe powders, 
and afterwards ground and pounded 
together, till the powder becomes 
exceeding fine; and when that is 
done the gunpowder is made, But 
as gunpowder, in the ftate of an 
impalpable duft, would be incon- 
venient in its ufe, it has been cuf- 
tomary to reduce it into grains, by 
forcing it, when moiilened with 
water, through fieves of various 
fizes, 

The neceffity of a complete mix- 
ture of the materials, in order to 
have good gunpowder, is fenfibly 
felt, in. the ufe of fuch as has been 
dried after having been accidentally 
wetted. There may be the fame 
weight of the powder after it has 
been dried, that there was before it 
was wetted; but its ftrength is 
greatly diminifhed on account of 
the mixture of the ingredients be- 
ing lefs perfe€t, This diminution 
of ftrength proceeds from the water 
having diflolved a portion of the 
faltpetre (the other two ingredients 
not being foluble in water); for 
upon drying the powder, the dif- 
folved faltpetre will be cryftallized 
in particles much larger than thofe 
were, which entered into the com- 
pofition of the gunpowder, and 
thus the mixture will be lefs inti- 

Vou. XI. 
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mate and uniform, than it was 
before the wetting. This wetting 
of gunpowder is often occafioned 
by the mere moifture of the atmof- 
phere. Great complaints were 
made concerning the badnefs of 
the gunpowder ufed by the Englifh 
in their engagement with the French 
fleet off Grenada, in July, 1779; 
the French having done much da- 
mage to the mafls and rigging of 
the Englifh, when the Englifh fhot 
would not reach them. When this 
matter was enquired into by the 
Houfe of Commons, it appeared 
that the powder had been injured 
by the moifture of the atmofphere ; 
it had concreted into large fainesh, 
in the middle of which the faltpetre 
was vifible to the naked eye. If 
the wetting has been confiderable, 
the powder is rendered wholly un- 
fit for ufe; but if no foreign fube 
ftance has been mixed with it ex- 
cept frefh water, it may be made 
into good gunpowder again, by be- 
ing pepe pounded and granu- 
lated. If the wetting has been oc- 
cafioned by falt water, and that to 
any confiderable degree, the fea 
falt, upon drying the powder, will 
remain mixed with it, and may fo 
far vitiate its quality, that it can 
never be ufed again in the form of 
gunpowccr. However, as by folu- 
tion in water and fubfequent cryf- 
tallization, the moft valuable part 
of the gunpowder, namely, the falt- 
petre, may be extra€ted, and in its 
original purity, even from powder 
that has been wetted by fea water, 
or otherwile fpoiled, the faving a 
damaged powder, is a matter of 
national economy, and defervedly 
attended to in the elaboratory at 
Woolwich, 

The proportions in which the 
ingredients of gunpowder are com- 
bined together, are not the fame in 
different nations, nor in different 
works of the {ame nation, even for 

owder deftined to the fame ufe. It 
is difficult to obtain from the makers 
of gunpowder, any information 
upon this fubjett, their backward- 
Cc ucis 
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nefs in this particular, arifes not fo 
much from any of them fancying 
themfelves poffefled of the belt 
poflible proportion, as from an affec- 
tation of my{tery, common to moft 
manufaéturers, and an apprehenfion 
of difcovering to the world, that 
they do not ufe fo much faltpetre as 
they ought to do, or as their com- 
petitors in trade really do ufe. 
Saltpetre is not only a much dearer 
commodity than either fulphur or 
charcoal, but it enters alfo in a 
much greater proportion into the 
compofition of gunpowder, than 
both thefe materials taken together; 
hence, there is a great temptation to 
leffen the quantity of the faltpetre, 
and to augment that of the other 
ingredients: ‘and the fraud is not 
eafily deteéted, fince gunpowder, 
which will explode readily and 
loudly, may be made with very 
different quantities of faltpetre. 

Baptifta Porta died in the year 
2515; he gives three different pro- 
portions for the making of gun- 
powder, according as it was re- 

uired to be of different ftrength. 
‘i have reduced his proportions, fo 
that the reader may fee the quan- 
tities of the feveral ingredients, con- 
tained in 100 pounds weight of each 
fort of powder, 











Weak, | Strong | Strongeft 
Saltpetre 662lb. 1 75 80 
Sulphur 163 Loe 10 
Charcoal 16% 124 10 

100 100 100 

















It is fomewhat remarkable, that 
in all thefe proportions, the fulphur 
and charcoal are ufed in equal 
quantities. Cardan died about fixty 

ears after Baptifta Porta, and in 
in that interval, the proportions of 
the ingredients of gunpowder feem 
to have undergone a great change. 
Cardan’s proportions for great, mid- 
dle-fized, and fmall guns, are ex- 
prefled in the following table, 
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Gt. Guns, | Mid. fized. | Small. 
Saltpetre 5olb. 66% 894 
Sulphur 165 134 83 
Charcoal 334 20 ms 

100 100 100 

















For great and middle-fized guns, 
we fee a much grezter proportion of 
charcoal than of fulphur, was ufed 
in Cardan’s time; at prefent, I be- 
lieve, it is in moft places the re- 
verfe, or at leaft the charcoal no 
where exceeds the fulphur. I have 
put down the proportions ufed at 
prefent in England, France, Swe- 
den, Poland, and Italy, for the beft 
































kind of gunpowder. 

Eng. | Fran. | Swed. | Pol. [{ Ital. 
Saltpetre 75 75 75 80 763 
Sulphur 15 93} 16 12 12g 
Charcoalio} 153] 9 8 ; 324 

100 | 100 100 [| 100 | 101g 

_ i 





Several experiments have been 
lately made in France, in order to 
determine the exa& proportions of 
the feveral ingredients which would 
produce the ftrongeft poffible pow- 
der; thefe proportions when re- 
duced, as all the reft have been, to 
the quantity compofing one hundred 
pounds of gunpowder, are 





Saltpetre - - - 8olb. 
Charcoal - - = 15 
Sulphur - + - § 
5 400 





From hence it would appear, 
that in a certain weight of falt- 
petre, the powder would produce 
the greateft effeét, when the weight 
of the charcoal was to that of the 
fulphur, as 3 to 1. On the other 
hand experiments are produced 
from which it is to be concluded, 
that in a certain weight of faltpetré 
the beft powder is made, when the 
fulphur is to the charcoal, in the 
proportion of 2to1. From thefe 
diffcrent accounts, it feems as if 
eee the 
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the problem of determining the 
very beft poflible proportion was 
not yet folved. 

In drying gunpowder, after it is 
reduced into grains, there are two 
things to be avoided, too much and 
to little heat. If the heat is too 
great, a portion of the fulphur will 
be driven off, and thus the pro- 
portion of the ingredients being 
changed, the goodnefs of the pow- 
der, fo far as it depends on that 
proportion, will be injured, In 
order to fee what quantity of ful- 
phur might be feparated from gun- 
powder, by a degree of heat not 
fufficient to explode it, I took 24 
grains of the powder marked FF in 
the fhops, and placing it on a piece 
of polifhed copper, I heated the cop- 
per by holding it over the flame ofa 
candle; the gunpowder foon fent 
forth a {trong fulphureous vapour; 
and when it had been dried fo long 
that no more fume or {mell could 
be diftinguifhed, the remainder 
weighed 19 grains, the lofs amount- 
ing to 5 grains, The remainder 


did not explode by a {park like 
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gunpowder, but like a, mixture of 
faltpetre and charcoal, and it really 
was nothing elfe, all the fulphur 
having been diffipated. Gunpowe 
der was formerly dried by being ex- 
pofed to the heat of the fun, and 
this method is fill in ufe in France, 
and in fome other countries; after- 
wards a way was invented of ex- 
SE it to a heat equal to that of 

oiling water; at prefent it is moft 
generally in England dried in ftoves 
heated by great 1ron‘pots; with any 
tolerable caution no danger of ex- 
plofion need be apprehended from 
this method. All the watery parts 
of the gunpowder may be evapo- 
rated by a degree of heat greatly 
lefs than that in which gunpowder 
explodes, that degree having been 
afcertained by fome lateexperiments, 
to be about the 600th degree on 
Fahrenheit’s fcale, in which the 
heat of boiling water is fixed at 212. 
There is more danger of evaporating 
a portion of the fulphur, in this 
way of drying gunpowder, than 
— it 1s dried by expofure to the 
un. 


On tue TASTE or true ATHENIANS ror RURAL LIFE, 
BY MR. DE PAUW. 


OLYBIUS mentions a remark- 

able race of men, inhabiting the 
fertile vallies of Elis, who were fo 
paffionately attached to a country 
life, that they could never be in- 
duced, even by curiofity, to enter 
‘the gates of a city, and much lefs 
relinquifh that ftate of fimplicity 
which they inherited from their an- 
ceftors. In this point they were 
nearly equalled by the Athenians, 
who in general remained conftantly 
in the country, until the beginning 
of the Peleponnefian war, in the 
year four hundred and thirty-one, 
before the prefent era. 

At that period they were forced 
to take refuge with all their imple- 
ments of agriculture within the walls 
of Athéns, the only afylum they pof- 
fefled, when numerous armies of 





enemies entered their territory al- 
moft without refiftance. This cala- 
mity proceeded entirely from the 
negleé&t of Pericles, who taken up 
folely with embellifhing the capital, 
which could never become a beauti- 
ful town, had left the country ex- 
pofed to ruin, without the fmalleft 
means of defence. 

It was uneer fuch truly diftrefing 
circumftances, that the inhabitants 
of Attica abandoned in tears their 
favourite hills and vallies, the facred 
temples-of their gods, and the ree 
vered tombs of their anceftors. 

Never, fays Thucydides, did any 
emigration prefent a more melan- 
choly {cene ; and no cultivators ever 
quitted their cherifhed fields with 
more relu¢tance. The habitations 
they had conf{tru&ed, according to 

> 2 the 
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the teftimany of Ifocrates, were 
much fuperior to thofe of Athens, 
both in elegance of form and choice 
of furniture ; and he adds, that even 
public {peétacles, although fo power- 
ful over the minds of the Greeks, 
could never entice the country peo- 
ple of Attica to inhabit the city. 
They preferred the peaceful amutc- 
ments of their cottages to theatrical 
reprefentations, or the brilliancy of 
a capital, where they enjoyed all the 
advantages of citizens. 

This kind of life contributed 
greatly to fortify their con{titutions, 
and preferve them from an infinity 
of diforders both of mind and body, 
fo inevitably contraéted by the in- 
habitants of great cities. For, it is 
contrary to the indications of na- 
ture, that fuch crouds of men are 
heaped together in {mall fpaces, 
where, like vegetables planted too 
clofely, they deprive each other of 
the nourifhment they require from 
the earth and the atmofphere. 

Belides all thefe general confi- 
derations, the Athenians were pre- 
vented by particular motives from 
erctting {umptuous edifices for pri- 
vate ule in the town of Athens, 
They wifely avoided all appearances 
of deviation from thofe principles 
of equality which are fo effential to 
popular governments. That this 
town, therefore, where the whole 
nation was frequently affembled, af- 
forded nothing in point of beauty, 
either equal to its fame, or in pro- 
portion to its glory, will appear evi- 
dent in the following fketch— 
Luxury at firft, inftead of deluging 
the country, advanced flowly in the 
villas. where people were leaft ex- 
pofed to the coguizance of the law, 
and the remarks of jealoufy. In 
thefe fecluded retreats, nothing ca- 
pable of promoting the charms of 
rural life was negleéted. Such 
ealtern birds and fhrubs, as could 
fupport the rigor of the climate, 
were naturalized there, until the 
pheafants of Colchis, the peacocks 
of India, and the orange trees of 
Media became common in Greece, 





The furface of the earth was adorned 
with rows of myrtles, and thickets 
of rofe-trees, called Rhodonia, while 
the box and lime, converted into 
numberlefs forms, were employed 
to embellifh the parterres, or thicken 
the fhade of the dufky bower. 

The cultivators vied with each 
other to procure in the middle of 
winter fuch produétions as belonged 
to the fpring and fummer. While 
the markets of Athens, fays Ariflos 
phanes, were vet covered with fnow, 
they exhibited not only new fruits, 
but garlands of violets, which in 
many places were cultivated in large 
plantations ; and from being {o 
highly efteemed, they ferved at times 
to diftinguifh the nation. Thus the 
poets, and probably the fculptors 
and painters likewile, always per- 
fonified the town of Athens in the 
form of a beautiful and majeftic wo- 
man, whoie temples were bound 
with a feftoon of violets, 

The Archons, or principal magif- 
trates of the flate, never appeared 
in public, not even in winter, with- 
out their crowns of myrtles; and 
this decoration, borrowed from rural 
life, was the diftinétive mark of the 
greateft authority confided in annual 
chiefs by a free people. 

It appears that the cultivators of 
Attica had invented many compli- 
cated procedures, for accelerating 
the progrefs of vegetation in the 
rudeft ieafons, They were led to 
this by the particular tafte of the 
Athenians, who were known through- 
out Greece to have fcanty meals, 
and ceferts of the greateft magni- 
ficence. Plato has blamed this ulage, 
without confidering that it could 
not naturally be otherwife in a 
country like Attica. It neither pof- 
fefied extenfive fields of grain, nor 
pafturage fufficient for numerous 
herds of cattle ; but honey was in 
abundance, as well as different kinds 
of fruits highly flavoured, which 
owed their excellence, lefs to the 
influence of climate, than the mode 
of cultivation, In occupations of 
this nature, a great number of citi- 
zens 
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zens fpent their time in thofe ifolated 
dwellings, called Efchatia; and the 
extent of arable land, of vineyards, 
and plantations, contained in fome 
of thefe pofleffions, exceeded forty 
ftadia, or four miles in circumference. 
Demotthenes defcribes one in parti- 
cular very minutely; it was fituated 
at the foot of Mount Parnes, in the 
canton of Citheron; and the whole 
of its annual produce, according to 
fucceffive cltimates, amounted to 
five talents and fixteen minz, or 
fomewhat lefs than a thoufand 
pounds fterling. 

Exclufive of eftablifhments, def- 
tined principally to promote agri- 
culture, the different vallies con- 
tained many others, confecrated only 
to pleafure ; and of all thefe. that of 
Herodius Atticus was confidered by 
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the ancients as the moft romantic 
and enchanting. Several ftreams 
defcending there from the brow of 
Mount Pentelichus, murmured a- 
midft venerable woods which dark- 
ened their windings through the 
vale, until their waters joined thofe 
of the great Cephifus, in the vicinity 
of Athens. Spacious viftas were 
fcreened from the rays of the fun, 
by a thick foliage; and while the 
eye repofed on rich verdure, the ear 
was charmed with the melody of 
birds, or foothed by the dying ca- 
dences of diftant echos. IF ven at 
this day, many fragments of infcrip- 
tions have been found there; and 
fuch ornaments were in general but 
too numerous, from that {pirit of ex- 
cels fo prevalent among the Grecks, 


CELEBES, 


BY THOMAS FORREST, ESQ. 


HIS ifland, called by the natives 

and Malays, Neegra Oran Bug- 
gefs (Buggefs Mans Country). fome- 
times Tanna Macaflar, is fituated 
between the great ifland Bornco, on 
the welt, and the iflands Gilolo or 
Halamahera, Ooby, Ceram, and Am- 
boyna, on the eall; to the fouth 
there lies Salayer, divided from it 
by the ftrait called the Bugeroons, 
by the Dutch ; further fouth lic 
Mungery, Timor, Sambowa; the 
former, Mungery, called in our old 
maps Land Van Floris: to the north 
there is a pretty broad fea, where 
are many iflands, Sangir, rather to 
the N, E. and the Sooloo Archipe- 
lago to the N. W.  Cclebes extends 
from the latitude of 6° 10'S. to 2° 
N. and from the longitude of 1169 
go, to 121° 40; it is very irregu- 
larly fhaped, and may be nearly as 
large as Great Britain, A map of 
Celebes is'‘publifhed in Poftlewait’s 
diétionary from D’Anville ; another 
was publifhed in 1791, by Mr. Ro- 
bertfon; in neither do they put 
down any river; they differ alfu in 
their latitudes and longi:udes. 





The following account I kad 
chiefly from Noquedah Inankee, at 
Queeda, in 1782 : he was a Bugygeds, 
a native of Sambowa (a Buggels co- 
leny on the ifland of that uame), a 
very fenfible man, and had then his 
prow (pfaduakan), about forty tons 
burthen, repairing in the river. His 
account agrees with what | have 
learnt from other Buggeiles I have 
converfed with in my many eaflern 
voyages, 

‘There ts a deep gulf that runs far 
into the ifland from the fouthward; 
this deep gulf is called Sewa by the 
natives, but by the Englith Bugeets 
Bay. ‘There is alfo a deep gulf 
runs into the N, E. part of the 
land: its proper name ts, I believe, 
Tominee Bay; but by fome it is 
called Gorantellu, or Gunoneetellu 
(Hall-harbour}. It reaches fo deep 
from the N. E. into the ifland, that 
the ifthmus Palos, that divides the 
bottom of it from the welt fea. is 
very narrow, forming a peninfida, 
On the N. coat of this peninfula is 
Manado Fort 
Dutch fetilament, whence they vet 
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much gold, in exchange for opium 
and Indoftan piece goods, chiefly 
blue cloth, fine Bengal coffaes and 
hummums, iron and ficel. ‘There 
is alfo a gulf, not very deep, that 
runs into the S, E, quarter of tHe 
ifland, called Tolo-bay. Gilolo has 
three bays fimilar to Celebes. 

In the ftrait that divides this 
ifland from Borneo, there is a clutter 
of thirteen {mall flat iflands, called 
by Europeans the Little Pater-nof- 
ters, but by Malays, Pulo Balaba- 
takan (iflands behind): they le 
nearer Borneo than Celebes, are co- 
vered with trees, and have navigable 
channels between them, but uneven 
anchorage. I have been on one of 
them called Pulo Ayr (Water Ifland) ; 
and here the Boadjoos, called often 
Oranlout (men of the fea), gather 
much fwallow, in eight or teu fa- 
thoms water.* The S. FE. monfoon 
blowing through this ftrait, veflels 
cannot well work up againft it on 
the Bernean fhore, which being 
low, gives little or no Jand-wind in 
this feaion ; whereas, on the oppo- 
tite fhore of Celebes, the land bein; 
high, there is always a freth land- 
wind at night, and a fea-wind in the 
day. by mcans of which, a veflel can 
work up to the fouthward, get round 
Pulo-lout, and fo proceed to Batavia 
or Europe. The climate of Celebes 
is very temperate; no violent heats, 
owing to the country being diverfi- 
fied with mountains, hills, and val- 
Icys; well ventilated, and much co- 
vered with wood: the three bays 
already mentioned, going far into 
the ifland, make water communica- 
tion eafy, and caule a circulation of 
coc! wind over the whole ifland, fo 
as neverto be fo hot as might be ima- 
gined from its low latitude. Its po- 
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pulation is much the fame as the 
land Java, where the Dutch have 
numerous poflefjons, and may be 
reckoned about two or three mil- 
lions. Celebes has three rivers; 
Chinrana, the molt confiderable, 
takes its rife in the country of War- 


joo, runs through Bony, and dif- 


charges itfelf by feveral mouths into 
the Sewa on its weft coaft. Eu- 
ropean {hips can get into it, and fail 
a great way up over a muddy bot- 
tom. ‘The fecond is the river Bole, 
with three fathoms water on its bar; 
it difcharges itfelf, after a rapid 
winding courfe, at Bole, on the 
N. coatt of the ifland; but being 
confined to the peninfula of Palos, 
it cannot be very large, and has 
many fhallows in it. The third 
difcharges itfelf on the weft coaft of 
the ifland, a good way fouth of Ma- 
calflar, where there is, within the 
mouth of the river, an ifland called 
Sampang Java, which often gives 
name to the river: it goes up into 
the country of Goa. The proper 
name of the river is Jan-pandan, 

Celebes confifts of fix divifions, 
moft of which have a particular 
form of government, &c. with a 
great mixture of the feudal fyftem 
in every one of them. 

The firft I fhall mention is Goa; 
this is the moft ancient, and lics on 
the W. and S. W. coaft of the 
ifland, where Macaffar is, the feat of 
the Dutch government. Here is a 
pretty {trong brick fort called Rot- 
terdam, with a garrifon of about 
goo men. 

In 1763, being in the road on 
board of a Dutch fhip (after having 
loft the vetfel I had commanded, the 
Bonnetta ketch, on fome rocks near 
to and in fight of the ifland Salayer+), 

though 


* To ftrike the fwallow that lics upon the fand at the bottom, in 8 or 10 fathoms 
water, they fix four iron prongs, parallel to cach other, along the {urfaces of two iron 
fhot, of 6 or g pounds weight, about 12 or 14 inches afunder, to which is faftened a 
{mali but ftrong line; they then dry it in fmokc, in the boat (a paduakan with a tripod 
aft}, where often a whole family lives, and they generally keep on the lee fide of the 


ifland, according to the monfoon, 
voyage to New Guinea, p. 372. 


+ Salayer contains about 60,000 inhabitants. 


A particular account is given of the Boadjoos in my 


I travelled acrofs it in 1763, accom. 


panicd by Mynheer Jasob Bekkifbaker, the reficent: he kindly came by Mr. Sinclair's 
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though not permitted to go on fhore 
at Macaflar, 1 could perceive many 
guns mounted on the walls of the 
fort, from the road. The fort was 
{aid to be a {quare of about 4oo fect, 
with four baitions: the road is weil 
fheltered from any fwell, by {mall 
iflands and fhoals that lie off it. 
One ifland particularly, lies off the 
S.W. part of Celebes, called Polo 
Kaka. about fifteen miles long, with 
three {mall iflands to feaward of it. 
There is a jetty hike the pier at 
North Yarmouth, built out from the 
town, to facilitate the landing of 
goods. The Dutch captain and of- 
ficers were very fhy of giving me 
any informat‘on, In the road lay a 
Chinefe junk of about 600 tons. 
Here they catch immenfe quantities 
of fith of various kinds, 

The government of Goa is mo- 
narchical ; the king is called Ka- 
ruang, fometimes Rajah Goa, Na- 
varette calls him Sambanco; and 
his empire formerly extended, not 
only over the whole ifland Celebes, 
but alfo over feveral adjacent iflands, 
before the Portuguele doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

‘The next diftritt is Bony, or Pony, 
lying eaft of Goa, and on the weft 
coatt of the great gulf or Sewa, en- 
tirely under the influence of the 
Dutch, who endeavour, but in vain, 
to make it fuperior to Goa. Thro’ 
Bony runs Chinrana river, after 
coming from the Warjoo country. 

Bony, by the’ command of the 
river Chinrana, locks up as it were 
all accefs to Warjoo by water: but 
certain agreements exilt between the 
two ftates, convenient to each in 
fpite of the Dutch. 

Bony is governed by a prince 
called Pajong. He is elected for life 
by feven Orancayos, a fixed number, 
which may be kept up by the Pa- 
jong (but not ‘increafed) from the 
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Dyons (certain freeholders) ; and 
when an elettor dies. a new elector 
is appointed by the Pajong, his heir 
not fuccceding, 

The Dutch always fupport Bony 
again{t Warjoo, and have made the 
Pajong almott independent ; yet the 
Pajong is often reftrained by a fort 
of parliament, elected by the free- 
holders: it confifts of 400 members, 
200 of which are called Matua, 1co 
are called Pabicharro, and 100 are 
called Galarang. But of this I ne- 
ver learnt a diflin@ account ; and I 
mention it only as a hint for future 
travellers, And if fuch a mixed go- 
vernment does exift, it is natural to 
think the Dutch would endeavour 
to deprefs fuch liberal notions, 
which, in the end, would fo ftrongly 
affe&t their own power and in- 
fluence. 

The third divifion of Celebes is 
Wajoo, Warjoo, or Tuadjoo; it is 
governed alfo by an eleétive prince, 
called Aramatooa. He is eleéted 
for life by the four nobles of the 
higheft rank, called Oran cayo Batta 
bazar (nobles of the great flag). from 
the body of an inferior nobility, 
called Oran cayo Batta ampat Pulo 
(nobles of the forty flags), there be- 
ing forty in number; and when 


_eleéted, if he fhould fay, ‘I am 


poor,” which may be the cafe, the 
reply made to him (by the nobleman 
who prefides at the election) is, 
* Warjoo berennee, Warjoo caio, 
Warjoo quailo;” which fignifies, 
Waryjoo is brave, rich, and power- 
ful; intimating, no doubt, he fhall 
want for nothing. He then accepts 
of the government. Befides the four 
high and the forty inferior nobles, 
there is {till a kind of freeholders 
called Dyons, as in Bony, The 
Aramatooa can only keep up the 
number of the four high, and ferty 
inferior nobility, when they are. by 

want 


Order (governor of Macaffar), who honoured me with a letter, at the fame time, to the 


finall defart fandy ifland on which | was caft away. 


We were carried by men up the 


very fteep hills (that run along the middle of the ifland from N. to S.), on bamboo 


chairs made on the fpot, and partly on horfeback on the flat lands. 


The natives drink 


much of a liquor called Saquire, drawn from the palm-trec: they burn tallow from the 


fallow-trec, as in China, to give light. 
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want of heirs, extin&; but he can- 


not increafe the number. In War- 
joo only the nobility is hereditary. 
The fourth divifion. of Celebes is 
Sopin, where there are very high 
mountains, near the middle of the 
Mand. The fifth is Selindrim, N. 
W. of Sopin. The fixth is Mandar, 
on the Ww. and N. W.' coait of the 
ifland, under a kind of republican 
government ; here they manufatture 
much cloth (cambays). The Dutch 
are fettled in feveral parts of the 
Mandar dominions, and get from 
thence much gold; yet they, and 
the people of Warjoo in general, 
have not only preferved their free- 
dom againft the Dutch, ‘but have 
(the Warjoos efpecially) emigrated 
from their own country, and made 
fettlements at Rhio, fituated near 
the eait entrance of the flrait of Ma- 
lacca, at Sambowa, an ifland eaft of 
Java, and at Paffir, on the eaft coaft 
of the great ifland Borneo. They 
always confider their colonies as 
emancipated from the mother coun- 
try, as foon as they are able to de- 
fend themfelves. Of a revolution 
that happened at Paffir, on Borneo, 
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in 1772, by a Buggefs colony dé- 
pofing the native Malay king, with 
great civility and good manners, 
more will be faid; and I never 
heard that Warjoo (from whence 
the colony was {fetiled) in the leaft 
interfered. So, hiftory tells us, 
the Greeks interfered but little 
with their colonies in the ifland Si- 
cily, and elfewhere. 

Of thefe fix divifions of the ifland 
Celebes, Sopin and Selindrim, be- 
ing inland, are of {mall confideration, 
compared with the other four; yet 
Sopin, it isfaid, can mufter many 
fighting men. Goa, Bony, Warjoo, 
and Mandar, are much fpoken of 
in hiftory.* They had many bloody 
wars with the Dutch, not only in 
former days, but as late as the year 
1780, as I learnt from Capt. James 
Scott, of Queda. The Buggeffes of 
Goa, on fome mifunderftanding, at- 
tacked the Dutch fort Rotterdam at 
Macaffar, but were beat’ off with 
great lofs of men: they afked leave 
to bury the dead, which was refufed. 
This caufed much ficknefs among 
the Dutch of Macaffar at the time. 

[ Yo be continued, | 


METHOD or maxine a COMPOSITION ror PAINTING, ry 
IMITATION or tue axcient GRECIAN MANNER, 


BY EMMA JANE GREENLAND, 


From the Tranfattions of the Soctety of Arts, Manufatlures, and Commerce. 


PY. into a glazed earthen veffct, 
four ounces and a half of gum 
arabic, and cight ounces of cold 
{pring water: when the gum is dif- 
folved, ftir in feven ounces of gum 
matlicb, which has been firit wafhed, 
dried, picked, and beaten fine, which 
is very foon done: fet the earthen 
veflel, containing the gum water and 
gum mattich. over a moderate fire, 
continually (lirring and beating them 
hard with a fpoon, in order to dif- 
folve the guin maftich: when fufli- 
ciently borled, it will no longer ap- 
peay tranfparent, and will be ftiff, 


* See Harris’s Couilections of Voyageg. 


like a pafte. So foon as this is the 
cafe, and that the gum water and 
maf{tich are quite boiled, without 
taking them off the fire, add five 
ounces of white wax, broken into 
finall_ pieces, ftirring and beating the 
different ingredients together, till 
the wax is perfeétly melted, and has 
boiled; then take the compofition 
off the fire; as boiling it longer than 
neceflary, would only harden the 
wax, and prevent its mixing fo well 
afterwards with water, When the 
compolition is taken off the fire, and 
inthe glazed earthen veflel, it fhould 
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be beaten hard;.and, whil{t hot, but 
not boiling, mix with it, by degrees, 
fixteen ounces of ‘cold {pring water : 
then ftrain the compofition, as fome 
dirt will boil out of the gum maftich, 
and put ft into bottles, 

The compofition, ifproperly made, 
fhould be like a cream, and the co- 
lours, when mixed with it, as fmooth 
as if with oil. The method of ufing 
it is, mixing the colours with, it as 
with oil ; then paint the fair water, 
The colours, if grown dry, when 
mixed with the compofition, may be 
ufed by putting a little fair water.over 
them; Pie it 1s lefs trouble .to_ put 
fome water, when the. colours are 
obferved to be growing dry, 

In painting with this compofition, 
the colours blend without difficulty, 
when wet; and even when dry, the 
tints may eafily be united by means 
of a brufh, and a very fimall quan- 
tity of fair water. ; 

When. the painting is finifhed, 
put fome white wax into a glazed 
earthen velfel, over a flow fire ; and, 
when melted, but not boiling, with 
a hard biufh, cover ‘the painting 
with the wax ; and, when cold, take 
a moderately hot iron, fuch as is ufed 
for ironing linen, and draw it lightly 
over the wax. When the pitture is 
nearly cold, rub it with a fine linen 
cloth, to make it entirely {mooth; 
and, when quite cold, rub it.again, 
to make it fhine. 

Paintings might be executed, in 
this manner, upon wood, or plafter 
of Paris, without requiring any other 
preparers than mixing fome fine 
pialter of Paris in powder, with cold 
water, the thicknefls of a cream ; 
then put it on a loaking-glafs; and, 
When dry, take it off; and there 
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will be ‘a very {mooth furface for 
painting upon, 

Paintings may alfo be done in the 
fame manner, with only gum water 
and gum maftich, prepared the fame 
way asthe maftich and, wax; but, 
safes of putting feven ounces of 
maftich, and, when boiling, adding 
five ounces of wax, mix twelve 
ounces of gum maftich with the gum 
water, before it is put on the fire; 
and, when fufficiently boiled and 
beaten, and isa little cold, ftir in 
twelve ounces of cold {pring water, 
and afterwards {train it, 

It would be equally pra&ticable 
painting with wax alone, Siffolved in 
gum water, in the following manner, 

Weigh twelve ounces of cold 
{pring water, and four ounces anda 
half ef gum arabic: put them into a 
glazed earthen veflel; and, when 
the gum is diffolved, add eight 
ounces of white wax. Put the earthen 
vellel, with the gum water and wax, 
upon.a flow fire, and ftir them, ull 
the wax is diffolved, and has boiled 
a few minutes; then take them off 
the fire, andthrow them intoa bafon, 
as, by remaining in the hot earthen 
vellel, the wax might become rather 
hard: beat the gum water and wax 
till quite cold. As there is but a 
{mall proportion of water, in com- 
parifon to the quantity of gum and 
wax, it would be neceflary, in mix- 
ing this compolition with the colours, 
to put alfo fome fair water. 

It fheuld be obferved, that the 
water ufed by Mifs Greenland, ia 
thefe preparations, came froma chalk 
rock, and remarkable foft.: poffibly 
any other water might anfwer equally 
well, 
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WITH A VIEW OF 


HIS venerable piece of anti- 
T quity is fituated in Clydefdale, 
on the banks of the river Clyde, 
about a mile diftance from a bridge, 
called Bothwell Bridge, which in the 

Vou, XI, 





THE SAME, 


reign of Charles II, was occupied 
as a poft by a party of rebels; they 
were, however, diflodged and de- 
feated by the gallant Duke of Mone 
mouth, ‘The caltle, a noble pile— 

majeltic 














26 Account of Bothwell Caftle. 


majeftic even in ruins, like many of 
the veftiges of former magnificence, 
has furvived the very memory of its 
founder, and though it has ever 1e- 
mained an objeé of renown and ad- 
miration, it has been unable to per- 
petuate even the name of its firt hof- 
pitable owner. But filent as hiftory 
and tradition are in this particular, 
frequent mention is tiiade of it in 
the recording page on other occa- 
fions; and fome of thefe we fhall 
enumerate. It is remarked, that 
though it has often lent its name to 
the title’ of Earl, yet its poffeffors 
have been peculiarly unfortunate, 
and it has feldom continued the 
peaceable property of one mafter for 
any long duration. The Earls of 
Douglas have often made it the 
{cene of their refidence, and it has 
as frequently been deftined to be the 
place of their fepulture. Thefe cir- 
cumftances tend to increafe the aw- 
ful impreffion naturally produced 
by the fight of Gothic ruins; fo that 
as one walks among the ivyed ruins, 
one cannot but refle&t, with a figh, 
how often have thefe mouldering 
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INHABITANTS. 


roofs refounded with the rude tri- 
uniphs of illuftrious heroes, and 
vibrated to the notes of feital glad- 
nefs, in the times of Caledonian hof- 
pitality ; but iow flumbering in filent 
duit beneath our feet, lay thofe who 
once provoked the convivial tran{- 
port, while the crumbling turrets 
are haftening to fhare the fate of their 
once noble matters. 


The Englifh too have reafon to’ 


remember this caftle, from the vicif- 
fitudes which it has witneffed. When 
Edw, I. was in Scotland, it was the 
chief ftation of his governor; but 
after the unfortunate battle of Ban- 
nockburn, in 1314, it was converted 
into a prifon for the confinement of 
the captive Englifh. In 1397, it 
was taken by the partizans of David 
Bruce, and totally difmantled: fuch 
was the fequel of its ancient magni- 
ficence. Part of the matcrials have 
been fince applied to the eretting a 
new houfe by the Earl of Forfar ; 
and thus, out of the ruins of anti- 
quity, has arifen a pretty modern 
feat, at no great diftance from the 
foot. nets: aes 


CUSTOMS of tue TURKISH . 


BY THE ABBE MARITI, 


2: HE city of Nicofia is fituated 
to the north of Larnic, and at 
the diftance of twenty-five milesfrom 
it. Formerly it was known by the 
mame of Letra. It was afterwards 
called Leucoton, from Leucon, fon 
of the firft Ptolemy, who built its 
walls, The Greeks at prefent give 
it the name of Efcofia, the Italians 
that of Nicofia; and it is under the 
Jatter appellation that 1 fhall de- 
{cribe it. I rauft not, however, 
omit to mention that, in many maps 
of the kingdom of Cyprus, Nicotia 

affes for the ancient Thremitus: 
or this is evidently an error, for 
that name was never given to it in 
hiftory. © Phremitus 1s a confidera- 
ble-village twelve miles from Nico- 
fia, ‘This village was formerly a 


city, which Richard king of Eng- 
land entirely deftroyed. ~ * 
’ Nicofia ftands in the centre of 
the ifland, in the middle of a vaft 
plain; and is furrounded by hills 
and mountains, which bound it 
on all fides, at the diftance of ten 
miles. 

From the time of Conftantine 
the Great till 1567, the circumfé- 
rence of this city was nine miles: 
but the Venetians found it too ex- 
tenfive; and reduced it to three, 
becaufe they thought that this would 
render the conqueft of it lefs eafy. 
They fortified 1t alfo with eleyen 
baftions, and three gates: all the 
reft they razed to the foundation. 
Nothing was refpeéted: they even 
demolifhed temples, palaces, and 
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the mott beautiful monuments; and 
the gloomy policy of thefe people 
féon, reduced it to a heap of ruins. 
There are ftill to be feen here ihe 
foundations of a citadel, erefted by 
king James the Frit of the Lufig- 
nans; and the remains of a con- 
ventual church, dedicated to St. 

ominic, in which were buried 
feveral fovereigns; and, among 
others, Hugo IV. to whom Boccace 
dedicated his book on the genealogy 
of the gods. 

A river named Pedicus ran thro’ 
the ancient city: its mouth was near 
Famagufta; but in 1567 its courfe 
was changed. At prefent it is 
almoft entirely dry; and the little 
water feen in it during winter, re- 
frefhes the neighbouring plains, 

The city of Nicofia, under the 
family of the Lufignans, was the re- 
fidence of the kings, and the feat of 
anarchbifhop. It contained a great 
many monatteries, three hundred 
churches Greek and Latin, and a 
number of palaces and public build- 
ings. 

Trifillius, who lived three hun- 
dred and twenty-eight years after 

efus Chrift, was one of its moft 
diftinguifhed bifhops. St. Jerome 
fpeaks of him as the moft eloquent 
man of his age, and a charagter wore 
thy the reign of Conftance. He 
wrote a commentary on the Song 
of Songs, and feveral other works. 

In the beginning of the reign of 
the Lufignans, about the year 1212, 
Innooent III. erefted Nicofia into 
an archbifhopric, on the meeen of 
Alifia, wife to Hugo the firft king of 
Cyprus. 

Hugo of Tufcany was bifhop of 
Nicofia. In 1268 he founded, in 
the neighbourh: +d of Pifa,a monaf- 
tery of regular canons of St Augul- 
tine; who were afterwards called 
the Fathers of Nicofia, from the 
name of the metropolis of their 
founder, 

The archbifhop is legate of the 
Holy See; a title granted him by 
Pope Alexander IV. with per- 
million to drefs like the cardinals, 
the hat only excepted. 
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In 1560 Pope Pius IV. fhared his 
right .of eleétion to this fee with 
the republic of Venice: it chofe 
four fubjetts. and the pope one, 

The city of Nicofia, and a great 
part of the kingdom, was in the 
fifteenth century in the hands of 
the Saracens. The king of Cyprus 
was Carried prifoner to Egypt; and 
though his liberty and his crown 
were both reftored to him, he ree 
mained tributary to the conqueror. 
The Porte having afterwards tri- 
umphed over the Sultan, the kings 
of Cyprus ceafed to pay tribute to 
the fovereign of Egypt, only .to 
make the fame acknowledgement to 
the grand fignior ; and th's they con- 
tinued to do till the ifland was 
taken by the Venetians, 

The year 1570 was fatal to the 
city of Nicofia, and to the whole 
ifland. Selim II. who then ruled 
the Ottoman empire, projected the 
conque(tt of Cyprus. In the month 
of June ot the fame year, Multapha, 
the Turkifh gencral, entered it, at 
the head of an hundred thoufand 
infantry, and ten thoufand horie, 
The neighbourhood of Nicofia was 
laid wafte with fire and {word; and 
on the 26th of July a memorable 
fiege was commenced, which con- 
tinued forty five days. The inhabi- 
tants by their valour performed 
prodigies. They fuftained five dif- 
ferent attacks with uncommon firm- 
nefs; but, being at length reduced 
to the greateft extremity, the city 
was taken, by a general affault, on 
Sunday the gth of September. OF 
fifty thoufand people who had re- 
tired within the walls for fhelter, 
twenty thoufand were maflacred, 
and the reft put in irons. 

In coming from the fouthern part 
of tie ifland, you enter the city by 
the Julian gate, at prefent called 
that of Famagufta. This is certainly 
the moft beautiful of the whole 
three; and the workmanthip of it 
would even do honour to our archi- 
te&ts. Some years ago:no perfon 
could enter it on horfeback: this 
prohibition was afterwatds anaulled 
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in favour of Europeans; bit the 
Greeks are obliged to difmount, or 
to give a piece of money to the 
guard. In the interior part of the 
gate there are different coats of arms 
on each’ fide, among which I faw 
fome that contained a crofs: a cir- 
cum {tance rather fingular in a coun- 
try where the Turks are at great 
pains to deftroy even the leaft traces 
of chriftianity.. On the ramparts 
there are different pieces of ord- 
france ornamented with the arms of 
the republic of Venice. When 
the city was taken, they found in it 
two hundred and fifty cannons: 
they likewife brought fome along 
with them; and the reft were formed 
of the bells of the churches. ‘This 
numerous artillery, however, is far 
from being formidable, as it is in 
very bad order. I obferved one of 
a larger bore, which was broke to 
pieces by order of the bafhaw, who 
had been greatly annoyed by it 
during the fiege: no one but a 
Turk would have thought of fuch 
kind of revenge. ‘The gates of 
Paphos and Cerines, which are not 
yet finifhed, are inferior in point 
of beauty to that of Famagufta. At 
the time when Nicofia was attacked 
by the Sclim, the inhabitants had 
not finifhed the digging of the 
ditches, and the repairs of the walls. 

Between the gate of Famagufta 
and that of Paphos, there are feveral 
tombs raifed upon a baftion, where 
Soliman, the prefent governor, has 
conftru€ted a garden. One of thefe 
tombs, which is exceedingly beauti- 
ful, and of the fineft marble, is faid 
to be that of the officer who firlt 
planted the Ottoman ftandard on 
the walls, On this fide, the city 
fuftained feveral affaults, 

The country around Nicofia is 
lively andanimated. From the top 
Of the ramparts may be feen a great 
number of hamleis and villages. 
The neareft of thefe are Caimachli: 
Panocaimachli; Palluriotifa, which 
was formerly within’ the circumfe- 
rence of the city ; St. Marino, from 
which the place was moft vigoroufly 
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attacked; St. Veneranda, where a’ 
battery was ere€ted; St. Demitri, 
near which Muftapha’s cavalry were 
encamped; Tracone, Altalaffa, and 
fome others, very populous and 
flourifhing. The inhabitants do 
not confine themfelves merely to 
agriculture; they fpin colton, and 
manufaéture cloth, which they after- 
wards fell in the capital. 

The moft beautiful edifice here 
is, without doubt, the church of St. 
Sophia, where the kings of Cyprus 
were formerly crowned. It is built 
in the Gothic ftyle, and confifts of 
three large naves. It contains the 
tombs of the Lufignans, and feverat 
ancient Cypriots and noble Vene- 
tians. As age has effaced the in- 
{criptions, they are abfolutely unin- 
telligible; and the figures on the 
{tones are fo much mutilated, that 
the features of them cannot now be 
diftinguifhed. 

The choir and the altars were de- 
ftroyed when the city was taken. 
This church then became the prin- 
cipal mofque; and Muftapha, the 
Turkifh general, went to it, for the 
firft time, to offer up thanks to the 
Almighty on the 14th of September, 
1570. On the outfide it is ftill 
almoft in the fame ftate, except that 
the towers are changed, and the 
coats of arms deftroyed. I was 
thereone Friday morning, when the 
governor paid it a vifit on horfes 
back, accompanied by four or five 
Turkifh noblemen on_ horfeback 
alfo; and his whole court, who fol- 
lowed on foot. 

The church of St. Nicholas is at 
prefent the befiften, a kind of hall 
where all forts of provifions are. 
fold. The principal Turkifh, Greek, 
and Armenian metchants affemble 
here to tranfa& commercial bufinefs. 
When I beheld a crowd of thefe 
merchants in this ancient temple, I 
could ‘not help refleéting on that 
{trange fucceflion of events, which 
puts conquerors in the place of the 
conquered; converts a church'into 
an exchange; and makes an abode 
of peace, fet apart for prayer‘and 

devotion, 
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devotion; the centre of all the petty 
interefts.of mankind, . 

‘“fwo hundred paces thence,’ in 
the middle of a fquare, is the church 
of St. Catherine, formerly a nun- 
nery, and at prefent a mofque. The 
convent was fufficiently f{pacious, 
but the church is more magnificent 
than extenfive. 

The feraglio is the palace of the 
muhaf{lil; over the gate there is the 
figure of a lion in ftone, which re- 
prefents the Venetian arms. The 
entrance is through a large court, 
around which there are various 
buildings, and at the bottom the 
ftables. This edifice, which was 
the royal refidence in the time of 
the Chriftians, is built in the 
Gothic tafte ; but it has experienced 
fo many changes under a fucceffion 


“of bafhaws and governors, that its 


original appearance is almoft de- 

ftroyed. In the neighbouring {quare 

there is a Turkifh fountain, that 

affords excellent water: the water at 

Nicofia ‘is in general exceeding 
ood, 

The bazar, or market-place, is 
éxtenfive and lively, well fupplied 
with provifions; and, above all, re- 
markably clean, 

The middle part of it is occupied 
by what is called here a kan, which 
is an immenfe court furrounded by 
various apartments, . The entrance 
to it is through a marble gaie, built 
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from the ruins ‘of ‘fome dncient 
edifices. This ‘kan was fet apart 
for the reception of ftrangers by the 
bafhaw Mufafer ; who to defray the 
expences of conitruting it, impofed 
a tax upon the people of two fols 
per head. This tribute, moderate 
without doubt, but neverthelefs un- 


juft, coft him his life; and, though 


the glory of having been prefent at 
the conqueft of the ifland might 
have faved him, the enraged mul- 
titude cut off his head. 

The prefent governors, however, 
have no occafion to dread the like 
feverity ; they may harafs the peo- 
ple at’ their eafe; and this is one of 
the Jealt fecret claufes of their treaty. 
This place is called the Kan of 
Alaiottes, the greater part of the 
{trangers who refide in it being from 
Alaija, a city of Caramania. 

The ruins of the ancient buildings 
to be feen here, may give us a faint 
idea of what this city was originally; 
and it plainly appears that the 
ftreets were wide enough to d3f- 
play the magnificence of the build- 
ings and palaces with which it was 
embellifhed. This mode of build- 
ing has, however, been negle&ed; 
and there is now no regular plan. 
The greater part of the houfes are 
perfeét huts, which deitroy the 
charm arifing from uniformity, and 
make a ridiculous contraft with the 
fuperb ftru€tures that are near them, 
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ROM the voyages to Greenland 
there is a long chafm, till 1944, 
when we have an account that one 
Macham. an Englifhman, having 
ftolen a woman. with whom he was 
in love, and intending to fly with 
her into Spain, was by a ftorm calft 
upon the ifland Madeira, in thirty- 
two degrees of north latitude. Go- 
ing afhore there with his miftref; to 
tefreth her after the toils of the fea, 
the fhip taking the opportunity of a 
favourable gale failed away, leaving 


rf 


them behind. The lady foon died 
for grief of being left in that defo- 
late ifland; and Macham, with what 
companions he had, ere¢ted a little 
chapel and hermitage, under the in- 
vocation of the name of Jefus, to 
bury her. ‘his dane, they con- 
trived a boat made of one fingle tree, 
in which they got over to the coat 
of Africa, where they were taken 
by the Moors, and prefented to their 
king for the rarity of the accident, 
Ho, for the fame reafon, fent thém 
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to the king of Caftile, where giving 
an account of what had _ befallen 
them, it moved-many to venture out 


‘in fearch of this ifland. This ftory 


we find in Hakluyt, vol. II. page 1, 
where he quotes Antony Galvao, a 
Portuguefe author, for it; and D, 
Antonio Manoel in his works, 
among his Epanaforas, has one on 
this particular fubje&, which he 
calls Epanafora Amorofa. Upon 
this information, as was faid, feveral 
adventurers went out, but to no ef- 
feét that we can hear of, till anno 
1348, when John Betancourt, a 
Fienchman, obtained a grant of king 
John the Second, of Caftile, and 
went to conquer the Canary iflands, 
long before difcovered, and made 
himfelf mafter of five of them, but 
could not fubdue the two greateft, 
as moft populous and beft defended. 
Thefe were afterwards fubdued by 
king Ferdinand, as may be {cen in 
Mariana, lib, 16. p.29. Thele were 
{mall beginnings, and out of regular 
courfe ; next follow the gradual dif- 
coverics made by the Portuguele, 
which may be faid to have been the 
groundwork of all the enfuing navi- 
gations, which happened in this 
manner. King John, of Portugal, 
enjoying peace at home after his 
wars with Caftile, was periuaded 
by his fans to undertake the con- 
queft of Ceuta on the African fhore. 
Prince Henry, his fifth fon, accom- 

anied him in his expedition, and at 
Ps return home brought with him a 
{trong inclination to difcover new 
feas and lands, and the morc on ac- 
count of the information he had re- 
ceived fro:n fevcral Moors concern- 
ing the coafts of Africa to the fouth- 
ward, which were as yet unknown 
to Europeans, who never pretended 
to venture beyond Cape Nao, which 
had therefore this name given it, fig- 
nifying, in Portugucfe, No. to imply 
there was no faiiing further ; and the 
seafon was, becauie the Cape run- 
ning far out into the fea, caufed it 
to break and appear dangerous; and 
they as yct not daring to venture 
too far from land, were ignorant that 






by keeping off to fea they fhould 
avoid that danger. : 

In 1360, Nicholas de Linna, or 
of Linn, a friar of Oxford, who was 
an able aftronomer, took a voyage 
with others into the moft nerthern 
iflands of the world ; where leaving 
his company, he travelled alone, and 
made draughts of all thofe northern 
parts, which at his return he pre- 
fented to king Edward III, This 
Friar made five voyages into thofe 
parts: for this he quotes Gerardus, 
Mercator, and Mr. John Dee, Hak. 
p. 122. And this, though it is not 
there mentioned, being fixty years 
after the difcovery of the compafs, 
we may look upon as one of the firft 

rials of this nature made upon the 
fecurity of the magnetical direction 
in thefe northern feas. Yet after 
this, for many years, we find no other 
difcovery attempted this way, but 
rather all fuch enterprizes feemed to 
be wholly laid afide, 

Anno 1380, one Nicholo, of the 
noble Venetian family of Zeno, 
fitted out a fhip, and failed through 
the ftreights of Gibraltar to the 
northward, and was driven by a 
ftorm on the coaft of Friefland, 
where he was fhipwrecked, and en- 
tered into the fervice of Zechone, a 
prince of Portland, {mall iflands fo 
called, which lay fouth of Friefland, 
By Nicholo’s invitation, his brother 
Antonio Zeno joined him. Nicholo 
went on a voyage of difcovery, and 
fell in with a part of Greenland : 
dying foon after, Antonio was alfo 
employed on difcoveries of a certain 
place to the weftward, on which 
fome fifhermen had been wrecked 
twenty-lix years ago, called Eftoti- 
land. 

Many have fuppofed thefe rela- 
tions to be fabulous, as the names of 
countrics mentioned therein are no 
longer to be met with. But Mr. 
Foriter, in his account of voyages 
and difceverics in the north, fup- 
pofes it to be true; and that the 
plaees they vifited were the Orkneys, 
Shetland, Paro, and the, welterr 
iflands. 
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DISSERTATION on rHe PERSIANS. 
BY SIR W. JONES. 
From the Aftatic Refearches. 
Being the fixth Anniverfary Difcourfe delivered to the Society Feb. 19, 1789. 


Turn with delight from the vaft 

mountains and barren defarts of 
Taran, over which we travelled laft 
year with no perfeét knowledge of 
our courfe, and requeft you now to 
accompany me on a literary journey 
through one of the mott celebrated 
and moft beautiful countries in the 
world; a country, the hiftory and 
languages of which, both ancient and 
modern, I have long attentively ftu- 
died, and on which I may without 
arrogance promife you more pofitive 
information, than I could poffibly 
procure on a nation fo difunited and 
fo unlettered as the Tartars: I mean 
that which Europeans improperly 
call Perfia, the riame of a fingle pro- 
vince being applied to the whole 
empire of Iran, as it is correétly de- 
nominated by the prefent natives of 
it, and by all the learned Mufelmans 
who refide in thefe Britifh territo- 
ries, ‘To give you an idea of its 
largeft boundaries, agrecably to my 
former mode of deicribing India, 
Arabia, and Tartary, between which 
it lies, let us begin with the fource 
of. the great Affyrian ftream Eu- 
phrates (as the Greeks, according to 
their cuftom, were pleafed to mif- 
call the Forat), and thence defcend 
to its mouth in the Green Sea, or 
Perfian Gulf, including in our line 
fome confiderable diftriéts and towns 
on both fides of the river; then 
coatting Perfia properly fo named, 
and other Iranian provinces, we 
come to the Delta of the Sindhu or 
Indus; whence afcending to the 
mountains of Cafhghar, we difcover 
its fountains and thofe of the Jaihan, 
down which we are condutted to 
the Cafpian, which formerly per- 
haps it entered, though it lofe itfelf 
now in the fands and lakes of Khwa- 
rezm; we next are led from the fea 


of Khozar, by the. banks of the Cur, 
or Cyrus, and along the Caucafean 
ridges, to the fhore of the Euxine, 
and thence by the feveral Grecian 
cas, to the point, whence we took 
our departure, at no confiderable 
diftance fiom the Mediterranean. 
We cannot but include the Lower 
Afia within this outline, becaufe it 
was unqueftionably a part of the 
Perfian, if not of the old Affyrian 
empire ; for we know that it was 
under the dominion of Caikhoufrau; 
and Diodorus, we find, afferts, that 
the kingdom of Troas was dependent 
on Affyria, fince Priam implored 
and obtained fuccours from his em- 
peror Teutames, whole name ap- 
proaches nearer to Tahmiras, than 
to that of any other Affyrian mo- 
narch, ‘Thus may we look on Iran 
as the nobleft ifland (for io the 
Greeks and the Arabs would have 
called it), or at leaft as the nobleft 
peninfula, on this habitable globe ; 
and if M. Bailly had fixed on it as 
the Atlantis of Plato, he might have 
fiipported his opinion with far 
ftronger arguments than any that 
he has adduced in favour of New 
Zembla. If the account, indeed, of 
the Atlantes be not purely an Egyp- 
tian or an Utopian fable, I fhould 
be more inclined to place them in 
Iran, than in any region with which 
I am acquainted, 

It may feem ftrange, that the an- 
cient hiftory of fo diftinguifhed an 
empire fhould be yet fo imperfe&ly 
known ; but very fatisfaétory realons 
may be affigned for our ignorance of 
it: the principal of them are, the 
fuperficial knowledge of the Greeks 
and Jews, and the lofs of Perfian ar- 
chives or hiftorical compofitions. 
That the Grecian writers, before 
Xenophon, had no acquaintance 

with 
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with Perfia, and that all their ac- 
counts of it are wholly fabulous, is 
a paradox too extravagant to be fe- 
rioufly ma‘ntained; but their ‘coh- 
neétion with it in war or peace had, 
indeed, been generally confined ‘to 
bordering kingdoms, under feudg- 
tory princes; and the firft Perfian 
emperor, whofe life and. charaéter 
they feem to have known with 
tolerable accuracy, was the great 


Cyrus, whom ‘I -call, without fear: 


of contradiétion, Caikhofrau; for I 
fhall then only-doubt that the Khof- 
rau of Firdausi was the Cyrus of the 
frft Greek hiftorian, and the hero 
of the oldeft political and moral ro- 
mance, when 1 .doubt that Louis 
Quatorze and Lewis the Fourteenth 
were one and the fame French king: 
it is utterly incredible, that two dif- 
fcrent princes of Perfia fhould each 
have been born in a foreign and 
hoftile.territory; fhould each have 
been doomed to death in his infancy 
by his maternal grandfather, in. cone 
fequeice of portentous dreams, real 
or invented; fhould each have been 
faved by the remorfe of his deftined 
murderer; and fhould each, after a 
fimilar education among herd{men, 
as the fon of a herd{man. have found 
aneans to revifit his’ paternal king- 
dom, and have delivered it, after.a 
Jong and triumphant war, from the 
tyrant who. ‘had invaded it; fhould 
have reitored it to the fummit of 
power and magnificence. : Whether 
fo romantic a ftory, which ts the 
fubjett of an epic poem as majeftic 
and entire as the liad, be hiitorically 
true, we may feel. perhaps an inclt- 
nation to doubt; but it cannot with 
reafon be denied, that the outline of 
it related to a fingle hero, whom the 
Afiaties, converftng with the father 
of European hiitory, defcribed ac- 
cording *to their popular traditions 
by his true name, which the Greck 
alphabet could not exprefs: nor will 
a difference of names affeé the quef- 
tion; fince the Greeks had little re- 
gard for truth, which they facrificed 
willingly to the graces of thetr Jan- 
guage, and the niccty of their ears; 
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and, if they could render foreign 
words melodious, they were never 
folicitous to make them ‘exaft.— 


vHence they probably formed Cam- 


byfes from Cambakhth, or Granting 


“Defires, a title rather than a name; 


and ~Xerxes from Shirdi, a prince 
and warrior in the Shahnamah, or 
from Shirfhah, which might alfo 
have been-a title; for the Afiatic 
princes have conftantly aflumed new 
titles or epithets at different periods 
of their lives, or on different occa- 
fions; a cuftom, which we have 
feen prevalent in our own times 
both in Iran and Hinduftan, and 
which: has been a fource, of great 
confufion even'in the feriptural act 
counts pf Babylonian oceurrences, 
Beth Grecks and Jews have, in 
faét, accommodated Perfian names 
to their own articulation; both feem 
to ,have difregarded the native le 
terature of Jran, -without. which 
they could at moft attain a general 
and imperfe&t knowledge of ,the 
country. As to the-Perfians them. 
felves, who were contemporary with 
the Jews and Greeks, they muft 
have been acquainted with the hify 
tory of their own times, ‘and with 
the traditional accounts of paft ages; 
but, for a reafon which will pre 
fently appear, they chofle to confider 
Cayumers as the founder of their 
empire; and, in the numerous dif- 
trattions which followed the over- 
throw of Dara, elpecially in the 
great revolution on the defeat of 
Yezdegird, their civil hilories were 
loft, as thofe of India have unhap- 
pily been, from the folicitude of the 

riefis, the only depofitaries of their 
Lassie, to preferve their books of 
law and religion at the expence of 
all others: hence it has happened, 
that nothing vemains of genuine 
Periian hiltory before the dynafty of 
Salan, except a few ruftic traditions 
and fables, which furnifhed materials 
for the Shahnamah,..and which are 
ftill fuppoled io exiit in the Pahlavi, 
language. ‘he annals of the Pifh- 
dadi or Aflvrian race, mult.be con- 
fidered as¢dark- and, fabulous; and 
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thofe of the Cay4ni family, or the 
Medes and Perfians, as heroic and 
poetical ; though the lunar eclipfes, 
{aid to be mentioned by Ptolemy, 
fix the time of Gufhtafp, the prince 
by whom Zeratufht was proteéted. 
Of the Parthian kings defcended 
from Arfhac or Arfaces, we know 
little more than the names; but the 
Sasams had fo long an intercourfe 
with the emperors of Rome and 
Byzantium, that the period of their 
dominion may be called an hifto- 
rical age. 

In attempting to afcertain the be- 
ginning of the Aflyrian empire, we 
are deluded, as in a thoufand in- 
ftances, by names arbitrarily im- 
pofed. It had been fettled by chro- 
nologers, that the firft monarchy 
eftablifhed in Perfia was the Affy- 
rian; and Newton, finding fome of 
opinion, that it rofe in the firft cen- 
tury after the flood, but unable by 
his own calculations to extend it 
farther back than feven hundred 
and ninety years before Chrift, re- 
jected part of the old fyftem, and 
adopted the reft of it; concluding, 
that the Affyrian monarchs began 
to reign about two hundred years 
after Solomon, and that in all pre- 
ceding ages, the government of Iran 
had been divided into feveral petty 
ftates and principalities. Of this 
opinion I confefs myfelf to have 
been; when, difregarding the wild 
chronology of the Mufelmans and 
Gabrs, I had allowed the utmoft 
natural duration to the reigns of 
eleven Pifhdadi kings, without be- 
ing able to add more than a hundred 
years to Newton’s computation.— 
It feems, indeed, unaccountably 
{trange, that, although Abraham 
had found a regular monarchy in 
Egypt; although the kingdom of 
Yemen had juft pretenfions to very 
high antiquity; although the Chi- 
nele in the twelfth century before 
our xra had made approaches at 
leaft to the prefent form of their 
extenfive dominions; and although 
we can hardly fuppofe the firft In- 
dian monarchs to have reigned lefs 
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than three thoufand years ago; yet 
Perfia, the moit delightful, the molt 
compaét, the moft defirable country 
of them all, fhould have remained 
for fo many ages unfettled and dif- 
united. A fortunate difcovery, for 
which I was firft indebted to Mir 
Muhammed Hufain, one of the 
moft intelligent Mufelmans in In- 
dia, has at once diffipated the cloud, 
and caft a gleam of light on the pri- 
meval hiftory of Iran, and of the 
human race, of which I had long 
defpaired, and which could hardly 
have dawned from any other quarter. 
The rare and interefting tra& on 
twelve different religions, entitled 
The Dabiftan, and compofed by a 
Mohammedan traveller, a native of 
Cafhmir, named Mohfan, but dif- 
tinguifhed by the aflumed furname 
of Fani, or Perifhable, begins with 
a wonderfully curious chapter on 
the religion of Ilufhang, which was 
long anterior to that of Zeratufht, 
but had continued to be fecretly 
profeffed by many learned Perfians 
even to the author’s time; and fe- 
veral of the moft eminent of them, 
diffenting in many points from the 
Gabrs, and perfecuted by the ruling 
powers of their country, had retired 
to India, where they compiled a 
number of books, now extreme) 
fcarce, which Mohfan had saiihiihy 
and with the writers of which, or 
with many of. them, he had con- 
trafted an intimate friendfhip.— 
From them he learned, that a power- 
ful monarchy had been eftablifhed 
for ages in Iran, before the acceflion 
of Cayumers; that it was called the 
Mahabadian dynafty, for a reafon 
which will foon be mentioned; and 
that many princes, of whom feven 
or eight only are named in The 
Dabiftan, and among them Mahbul, 
or Maha Beli, had-raifed their em- 
pire to the zenith of -human glory. 
If we can rely on this evidence, 
which to me appears unexception- 
able, the Iranian monarchy mutt 
have been the oldeft in the world; 
but it will remain dubious, to which 
of the three ftocks, Hindu, Arabian, 
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or Tartar, the firft kings of Iran 
belonged; or whether they fprang 
from a fourth race diftin& from 
any of the others: and thefe are 
queftions which we fhall be able, I 
imagine, to an{wer vrecifely, when 
we have carefully enquired into the 
languages and letters, religion and 
philofophy,~ and incidentally into 
the arts and fciences, of the ancient 
Perfians. 

I. In the new and important re- 
matks-which I am going to offer on 
the ancient languages and charac- 
ters of Iran, I am fenfible, that you 
muft give me credit for many afler- 
tions, which on this occafion it is 
impoffible to prove; for 1 fhould 
ill deferve your indulgent attention, 
if I were to abufe it by repeating a 
dry lift of detached words, and pre 
fenting you with a vocabulary in- 
ftead of a differtation; but, fince I 
have no fyftem to maintain, and 
have not fuffered imagination to 
delude my judgement; tince I have 
habituated myfelf to form opinions 
of men and things from evidence, 
which is the only folid bafis of civil, 
as experiment is of natural, know- 
ledge; and fince I have maturely 
confidered the queftions which I 
mean to difcufs, you will not, I am 
perfuaded, fufpett my teftimony, or 
think that I go too far, when I af- 
fure you, that [ will affert nothing 

ofitively, which I am not able fa- 
tisfa&torily to demonfirate. When 
Muhammed was born, and Anufhi- 
ravan, whom he calls the Juft King, 
fat on the throne of Perfia, two lan- 
guages appear to have been gene- 
rally prevalent in the great empire 
of Iran; that of the court, thence 
named Deri, which was only a re- 
fined and elegant diale& of the 
Parsi, fo called from the province 
of which Shiraz is now the capital ; 
and that of the learned, in which 
moft books were compofed, and 
which had the name of Pahlavi, 
either from the heroes who {poke it 
in former times, or from Pahlu, a 
traét of land, which included, we 
are told, fome confiderable cities of 
krak, ‘The ruder dialetts of both 





the Perfians. 


were, and I belicve ftill are, fpoken 
by the ruftics in feveral provinces; 
and in many of them, as Herat, 
Zabul, Siflan, and others, diflin& 
idioms were vernacular, as it hap- 
pens in every kingdom of great 
extent. Belides the Parsi and Pah- 
lavi, a very ancient and abftrufe 
tongue was known to the priefls 
and philofophers, called the language 
of the Zend, becaufe a book on reli- 
gious and moral duties, which they 
held facred, and which bore that 
name, had been written in it; while 
the Pazend, or comment on that 
work, was compoled in Pahlavi, as 
amore popular idiom; but a learned 
follower of Zeratufht, named Bah- 
man, who lately died at Calcutta, 
where he had lived with me as a 
Perfian reader about three years, 
aflured me, that the letters of his 
prophet’s book were properly called 
Zend, and the language, Avefta, as 
the words of the Véda’s are San- 
{crit, and the charaéters, Nagari; or 
as the old Saga’s and poems of Ife- 


land were expreffed in Runick let- | 


ters. Let us, however, in com- 
pliance with cuflom, give the name 
of Zend to the facred language of 
Perfia, until we can find, as we fhall 
very foon, a fitter appellation for 


x 


it. The Zend and the old Pahlavi | 


are almoft extin@ in Iran; for 
among fix or feven thoufand Gabrs 


who refide chiefly at Yezd, and in. | 


Cirman there are very few who can 
read Pahlavi, and fcarce any wha 
even boait of knowing the Zend; 
while the Parsi, which remains al- 
moft pure in the Shahnamah, has 
now become, by the intermixture 
of numberlefs Arabick words, and 
many imperceptible changes, a new 
language, exquifitely polifhed by a 
feries of fine writers in profe and 
verfe, and analogous to the different 
idioms gradually formed in Europe! 


after the fubverfion of the Roman” 
empire; but with modern Perfians” 


we have no concern in our prefent 
enquiry, which I confine to the 
ages that preceded the Mchamme-! 
dan conqueft, , 
{ Zo be continued. | a 
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ACCOUNT oF Sir sige oni IMPROVEMENTS own 
{LESCOPES. 


BY JOSHPH PRIESTLEY, LL.D, F.R.S. 


ILL the time of Sir Ifaac New- 

ton, no optician had imagined 
that the object glalfes of telefcopes 
were fubjeét to any error except 
what arofe from their {pherical 
figure, and therefore they had direct- 
ed all their efforts to the con- 
ftruétion of them with other kinds 
of curvature; but Newton had no 
fooner demontftrated the different 
refrangibility of the rays of light, 
than he difcovered in this circum- 
{tance a new and much more 
confiderable caufe of error in tele- 
{copes. 

Since, therefore, the pencils of 
each kind of light have their foci 
in different places, fome nearer and 
fome farther from the lens, it is 
evident that the whole beam cannot 
be brought into any one point, but 
that it will be drawn the neareft to 
a point in the middle place between 
the focus of the moft and of the 
leaft refrangible rays, fo that the 
focus will be a circular {pace of 
a confiderable diameter. Newton 
fhews that this fpace is about the 
55th part of the aperture of the 
telefcope, and that the focus of the 
molt refrangible rays is nearer to 
the obje&t glafs, than the focus of 
the lea{t refrangible ones, by about 
the 274th part of the diftance be- 
tween the objeét glafs and the focus 
of the mean refrangible rays.¥ But 
he fays that, if the rays flow from 
a lucid point, as far from the lens 
on one fide as their focus is on the 


‘ other, the focus of the moft re- 


frangible rays will be nearer to the 
Aens than that of the lea{t refrangi- 
ble ones, by more than the 14th 
part of the whole diftance.t He 
alfo verifies the former of thefe 
conclufions by an accurate menfura- 
tion of the diftance of the focus of 


* Newton’s Optics, p. 73. 


the different kinds of light, throw- 
ing them feparately on a printed 
book, and obferving at what dif- 
tances the letters appeared well de- 
fined, 

From all thefe obfervations he 
concludes, that if all the rays of 
light were equally refrangible, the 
error in telefcopes, arifing from the 
{pherical figure of the glafs, would 
be many hundred times lefs than it 
now is; for that the error arifing 
from the {pherical figure of the 
glafs, is to the error arifing from the 
different refrangibility of the rays 
of light as 1 to 5449; and upon the 
whole he obferves, that it is a 
wonder that telefcopes reprefent 
objeéts fo diftinétly as they do. The 
reafons which he gives why this 
indiflin€tnefs of vifion is not fo fen- 
fible in them are curious, and weil 
worth reciting. It is, fays he,t be- 
caufe the diiperfed rays are not 
{cattered uniformly over all the cir- 
cular {pace mentioned above, but 
are infinitely more denfe in the 
centre than in any other part of 
the circle ; and that, in the way 
from the centre to the circumfe- 
rence, they grow continually rarer 
and rarer, and at their circumference 
are infinitely rare ; fo that thefe dif- 
perfed rays are not copious enough 
to be vifible, except in the centre 
of the circle, or very near it. 

He alfo obferves that the moft 
luminous of the prifmatic cclours 
are the yellow and the orange, 
Thefe, fays he, affe&t the fenfes 
more {trongly than all the refi put 
together, and next to thefe in 
ftrength are the red and the green. 
The bluc, compared -to thefe, is a 
faint and ‘dark colour, and the in- 
digo and violet are much darker 
and fainter; fo that thefe, compared 

= wih 
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with the ftronger colours, are little 
to be regarded. The images of ob- 
jects are, therefore, to be placed not 
in the focus of the mean refrangible 
rays, which are in the confine of 
green and blue, but in the focus of 
thofe rays which are the middle of 
the orange and yellow, where the 
colour is the moft luminous, that is, 
in the brighteft yellow, which in- 
clines more to orange than to green. 
By the refraétion of thefe rays, 
whofe fines of incidence and re- 
fra€tion m glafs are as 17 and 11, 
the refraétion of glafs for optical 
ufes is to be meafured. 

If, therefore. the image of an ob- 
je&t be placed in the focus of thefe 
rays, all the yellow and orange will 
fall within a circle, whofe diameter 
is about the 250th part of the diame- 
ter of the aperture of the glafs, and 
the light of all the colours that fall 
without this circle will be fo much 
rarer than that within it, as hardly 
to affe&t the eye. It may therefore 
be concluded, that the fenfible image 
of a lucid point is hardly broader 
than a circle whofe diameter is the 
250th part of the aperture of the 
obje& glafs of a good teleicope; fo 
that, if the aperture be 4 inches, 
and the length of it a too feét, it 
will not exceed 2". 45”, or 3”; and 
in a telefcope whole aperture is 2 
inches, and the length 20 or go 
feet, it may be about 5” or 6’; and 
this, he fays, anfwers well to ex- 

rience.* 

Upon the whole he concludes, 
that, in an 100 foot telefcope, with 
an aperture of 4 inches, the greateft 
errors arifing from the fpherical 
figure in the glafs would be to the 
greatclt fenfible errors arifing from 
the different refrangibility of the 
rays only as 1 to 1200; which, 
however, fufficiently fhews, that it 
is not the {pherical Ggure of the 

laffes, but the different. refrangi- 
bility of the rays of light, which 
hinders the perfeétion of telefcopes,t 
He alfo mentions gnother argu- 


* Newton’s Optics, p, 85. 
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ment to, prove that the different re. 
frangibility of the rays of light is 
the true caufe of the imperfettion 
of telefcopes. For the idjoctinns 
of the rays arifing from the fpherical 
figures of objeft glaffes are as the 
cubes of their apertures ; and, there- 
fore, to make telefcopes of various 
lengths magnify with equal difting- 
nefs, the apertures of the objet 
glaifes and the charges, or magnify- 
ing powers, ought to be as the cubes 
of the {quare roots of their lengths, 
whichdoth not anfwer to experience, 


But the errors of the rays arifing 


from the different refrangibility are 
as the apertures of the obje& glaffes, 
and thence to make telefcopes of 
various lengths magnify with equal 
diftintnefs, their apertures and 
charges ought to be as the fquare 
roots of their lengths; and this 
anf{wers to cxperience, as is well 
known, For inftance, a telefcope 
of 64 feet in length, with an aper- 
ture of 23 inches, magnifies about 
120 times, with as much diftin&tnefs 
as one of a foot in length, with 3 
of an inch aperture, magnifies 15 
times. 

Now were it not for this different 
refrangibility of the rays, telefcopes, 
might be brought to a greater per- 
fefion than we have yet defcribed, 
by compofing the object glafs of two 
glaffes with water between them. 
For by this means the refraétions 
on the concave fides of the glaffes 
will very much correét the errors of. 


the refra€tions on the convex fides, - 


fo far as they arife from their fphe- 
rical figure. By this means, he 
fays, that telefcopes might be brought 
to fufficient perfe&tion, were it not 
for the different refrangibility of 
different kinds of rays; but on this 
account he did not fee any other 
means of improving telefcopes. by 
refration only, except by increaf- 
ing their length. He therefore 
greatly commends the contrivance 
of M., Huygens, whereby objeé& 
glaffes of a great focal length were 
sae ufed 

+ Ib. p. 8p. 
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ufed without any tube, by being 
fattened upon a ftrong upright 
pole, as has been defcribed before.* 

Defpairing, therefore, of car- 
rying telefcapes to any great degree 
of perfettion by means of refracted 
light, this great man had recourfe 
to reflection; and knowing, by the 
experience of Gregory and others, 
the infuperable difficulty that at- 
tended the conftruétion of mirrors 
in the form of the conic fe&tions, 
he kept to the eafier form of the 
{phere, and aétually conftruGled a 
tclefcope with a metallic fpeculum, 
which magnified go or 40 times. 
But not attaining to that diftinétnefs 
of vifion which he wifhed for, on 
account of his not being able to 
give his metallic fpeculum a fuf- 
ficient polifh, he recommends the 
ufe of glaffes ground concave on 
one fide, and convex on the other, 
fo as to be every where of an equal 
thicknefs, and quick-filvered on the 
convex fide. He alfo advifes that 
the rays, at their coming out of the 
glafs, fhould pafs through a round 
{mall hole made in a plate of metal, 
no bigger than is neceflary for 
light enough to pals through, in 
order to intercept the difperfed 
light, which comes from the ex- 
tremities of the f{peculum, and 
thereby render the image more dif- 
tin&. Such an inftrument well 
made, if it be fix.feet long, reckon- 
ing from the {peculum to the prifm, 
and thence to the focus, will bear 
an aperture of fix inches: at the 
fpeculum, and magnify between 2 
and goo times. It will be con- 
venient, he fays, that the {peculum 
be at leaft an inch or two broader 
than the aperture, and that the glafs 


* Newton’s Optics, p. 89. 
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be fo thick, as not to bend in the 
working. The prifm fhould be no 
bigger than neceifary, and the back 
fide not quick-filvered over; fince 
it may be fo placed. as that, without 
quick-filver, it will refleé& all the 
hight that falls upon it from the 
{peculum. 

In this inftrument, he fays, the 
objc& will appear inverted, but it 
may be made ereft, by making the 
fides of the prifm not plane, but 
{pherically convex, that the rays 
may crofs one another both before 
they come to it, and afterwards, 
between it and the eye glafs. If it 
ve defired that the inftrument fhould 
bear a larger aperture, it may be 
done, he fays, by making the {pe- 
culum of two glaffes, with water 
between them.t 

Our author concludes this dee 
{cription of his telefcope with the 
following general obfervations on 
the fubject. If the theory of making 
telefcopes could be perfeéted, and 
fully reduced to praftice, yet there 
would be certain bounds beyond 
which telefcopes could not be of 
For the air, through 
which we look upon the ftars, is in 
a perpetual tremor, as may be feen 
by the tremulous motion of the 
fhadows of high towers, and by the 
twinkling of the fixed ftars. Thefe 
ftars do not twinkle when viewed 
through telefcopes, which have 
large apertures; for the rays of light 
which pafs through different parts 
of the aperture tremble fepararely, 
and by this means fall at the fame 
time upon differeat points in the 
bottom of the eye, and their trem- 
blings are too quick and confuled 
to be perceived feparately; and all 

thefe 


t 


+ It has been found, by tne experience of the beft makers of reflc@ing telefcopes, 
that it is eafy to make them fo near to the form of the conic feétions, as to make them 
far more perfect than could poflibly be done by any fuch fcheme as this of Sir Ifaac 


Newton’s. 


Many errors would arife from the glafs, greater than thofe depending upon 


its {pherical figure, particularly a confiderable one trom the bending of the glats by its 
own weight, befides thofe which could not but flow from inequalities in its texture, and 


which mutt difturb its refraction. 


Befides, feveral experiments have been made by Mr. 


Short, which thew, that no reflecting telefcopes made with glafs are comparable to thefe 


that are made with metal. The quantity of light reflected from them is confiderably lefs. 
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thefe illuminated points conftitute 
onc broad fucid point, and thereby 
caufe the ftar to appear broader 
than it is, without any trembling of 
the whole. Long telefcopes may 
caufe objeéts to appear brighter and 
larger than fhort ones can do, but 
they cannot be fo formed as to take 
away all that confufion of the rays 
which arifes from the tremors of 
the atmofphere. The only remedy 
is a moft ferene and quiet air, fuch 
as may, perhaps, be found on the 
‘tops of the higheft mountains, above 
the groffer clouds.* 

A telefcope of Newton’s, which 
he had fent to the Royal Society, 
"was examined in the prefence of 
the king, Dr. Hooke, and many 
other perfons, at Whitehall, January 
arth, 1672; and they had fo good 
an opinion of it, that they thought 
proper that a defcription of it 
fhould be fent, by the fecretary of 
the Royal Society, to M. Huygens, 
who was then at Paris; and New- 
ton himfelf fent a drawing and a 
defcription of it for that purpofe. 
A. Jetter which he wrote to the 
fecretary upon that occafion, may 
be feen in Birch’s Hiftory, vol, it, 
p-2. At that time his election into 
the fociety was depending ; and he 
concludes his letter with faying 
that, “if he fhould be eleéted, he 
«would endeavour to teftify his 
ss pratitude, by communicating what 
* his poor and folitary. endeavours 
“could effect towards promoting 
“their philofophical defign.” Such 
was the modelty of the man who 
was the glory of the fociety, of the 
mation, and of the world, On 

fhnuary 18, his telefcope was ex- 
amined before the Royal Society, 
‘and applauded.t 

When Newton had publifhed an 

‘account of his telefcopes in the 


Philofuphical Tranfaétions, M. Caf- 


* Newton's Optics, p. 98. 


t Montucla’s Hiftoire, Vol. II. p. 
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fegrain, a Frenchman, in the Four- 
mal des Scavans of the fame year 


1672, claimed the honour of a 
fimilar invention, and faid that, be- 
fore he heard of Newtou’s improve. 
ment, he had hit upen a be {ter con- 
firu€tion, by uling a {mal! convex 
mirror inflead of the refleéting 
prifm. This telefcope was not 
much unlike that of Grevory, the 
large mirror being perforated : 2nd 


Montucla obferves that. to conitser 
the thing in theory, M. Caffegrain’s 
telefcope feems to have manv ad- 
vantages; for that, befide being 
much fhorter, the convex mifror, 
by difperfing the rays, muft greatly 
enlarge the image made by the large 
concave mirror. Newton made 
many objeétions to M. Caffegrain’s 
conttruétion ; but feveral of them 
equally affeét that of Gregory, which 
has neverthelefs, been found to 
an{wer remarkably well, in the hands 
of good artifts.¢ Dr. Smith took 
the pains to make many calculations 
of the magnifying power both of 
Newton’sand Caflegrain’stelefcopes, 
in Order to their farther improve- 
ment, which may be feen in Smith’s 
Opticks, Remarks, p. 97. Mr. 
Short, I am informed, made feveral 
telefcopes on the plan of M. Caf- 
fegrain, but though their magnify- 
ing power might be made very con- 
fiderable, in proportion to their 
length, it was not eafy to make 
the image fufliciently diltin@, for 
want of light. 

It is fomething remarkable that, 
notwithflanding the promifing ap- 
pearance of Newton’s theory of tele- 
fcope’, thirty years fhould have 
elapfed, in that philofophical and 
buty age, before any ufe was made 
of it; for the firft telefcope of this 
kind, of any confiderable length, 


was made by Mr. Hadley in 1718. 


AC- 
+ Birch’s Hiftory, Vol. III, p. 4. 
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ACCOUNT or tHe ancient MODE or FORTIFICATIONS 
1x SCOTLAND. 


BY ROBERT RIDDELL, ESQ. F.A.S. 


~ 


From Mijcellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity. 


HERE is not, perhaps, in the 

hiftory of man, a more cer- 
tain criterion for afcertaining his 
different gradations, from his pri- 
mval ftate of rudenefs and ferocity 
to the high polith of his modern re- 
finement, than a minute attention 
to the different modes of fortifica- 
tion made ule of by him, from his 
age of primitive rudenefs to that 
period when he attains elegance in 
his manners, and a tafte for the fine 
arts. 

In Scotland, the moft ancient re- 
mains of fortifications now to be 
traced confift of an area, furrounded 
by a ftrong rampart formed of earth 
and ftones, and generally fituated 
upon the top of a mountain, where 
the barbarous inhabitants fheltered 
their cattle; and in huts or wig- 
wams lodged themfelves and their 
corn, perhaps in a fimilar manner 
as the wretched inhabitants of New 
Holland do at prefent. At this 

eriod, their arms feemed to have 
confifted of {pears and arrows, head- 
ed with barbed flints and ftone bat- 
tle axes, feveral of which have been 
found in fepulchral tumuli or cairns, 

Upon the Mollach hill, or the 
eftate of Dalfivinton, the remains 
of a fortrefs, anfwering this de{crip- 
tion, ftill exift. 

I fhall fay nothing of Mr. Wil- 
liams’s vitrified forts, having great 
doubts whether they are not the 
effets of the volcanoes, but fhall 
pafs on to what I conceive to have 
been the firft improvement upon 
the mode of fortification already 
defcribed, which are thefe conical 
towers, accurately defcribed, firft by 
Mr, Gordon, and afterwards by Mr. 
Pennant. Thev mu have required 
more art, and afforded a more com- 
foriable fhelter, than the tops of 
hills fimply enclofed witha {trong 
rampatt. 


In Glenbeg are ftill to be feen 
feveral of thefe venerable ruins: 
asalfo in Skye; but the largefl, and 
by far the moft perfe& is fituated in 
Lord Rae’s country, and is called 
Dun Dornadilla. This building is 
near fifty yards in cireumference, 
and its inner area twenty-feven feet 
diameter. On the outfide the wall 
tapers like a line, but the inner 
wall is perfeétly perpendicular; in 
the heart of which, are three diftingt 
tires of aglow. conimunicating 
with each other by rude flights of 
fteps. Thefe apartments are lighted 
by apertures, which look into the 
circular courts. The door or en- 
trance from without is placed about 
fix feet above the bafe of the build- 
ing. What had been the heighth of 
this tower when entire it is im- 
pomible now to fay, but its prefent 
remains are about thirty feet high, 
and built of ftones entirely without 
mortar, which are regularly formed 
into what mafons call courfe and 
gage, Tradition afcribes the build- 
ing of this tower to Dornadilla, 
king of Scotland, who, according 
to Lefly, was a great hunter, firtt 
eftablifhed the laws of the chace, 
reigned twenty-eight years, and died 
in peace with all his neighbours, 
two hundred and thirty-three years 
before the Chriftian zra. 

I am much in doubt whether the 
ufe of iron was known in Scotland 
before the arrival of the Romans. 
The introduétion of this moft ufeful 
of all metals muft have made a very 
great change in the buildings, arms, 
and other implements of the Scots; 
and it is highly probable, that 
{quare towers, built with cement, 
fucceeded the conical ones. The 
moft ancient of thefe are generally 
to be met with on projeéting cliffs 
overhanging the fea, perhaps in- 

tended 
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tended to repel the invafions, fir‘t 
of the Romans, and afterwards of 
the favage and barbarous inhabi- 
tants of Denmark and Norway. 

Oldwick ca{tle upon the coaft of 
Cathnefs is perhaps one of the 
oldeft fquare towers in Scotland. 
It feems to be but a {mall improve- 
ment upon the conical ones before 
mentioned; and is built of {tone 
and lime. The walls, which are 
enormoufly thick, contain {mal! 
chambers, with narrow ftairs of 
communication between the lower 
and upper apartments, which are 
lighted by windows looking into 
the fquare area, or middle of the 
tower. Some {mall apertures are to 
bé feen high up, upon the outfide 
wall, probably intended to watch 
the motions of an enemy. 

An improvement in the con- 
ftruéting of {quare towers next took 

lace, which was covering in the 
inner area with a ftrong roof of 
ftone vaulted; and this kind of 
building was called in Scotland a 
peel, and in England, a keep or 
dungeon. Many ancient towers of 
this kind ftill remain in Scotland, 
fuch as, Dunftafnage in Argyle, 
Dunnoly in Lorn, Rothfay in Bute, 
Clagg in Ifla, Dunvegan in Skye, 
and many others too tedious to 
mention. Several of thefle very 
ancient towers were built upon an 
ifland in a deep lough, fuch as 
Elanftalker in Lochlinne, Kilchurn 
in Lochaw, the caitle of Rive in 
Galloway, Lochmaben in Annan- 
dale, Clofeburn in Nithifdale, and 
many others. 

It is highly probable the Caledo- 
nians learned from the Romans the 
art of conftruéting vaulted cham- 
bers; which improvement muft have 
made a wonderful change in the 
comfort as well as ftability of their 
{trengths and fortrefles. And it is 
probable the caltle of Dunttafnage 
was the firft that underwent this 
material alteration of having a tower 
built, the middle area of which was 
covered with arches of ftone. This 
place is fuppofed to have been the 


Mode of Fortifications. 


refidence of the Scottifh kings, 
from the period that Dun Dorna- 
dilla was deferted by them, until 
the capture of Scone from the Piéts, 
which then became their favourite 
refidence. 

As the improvements in the art 
of war, from time to time, called 
for additional modes of defence, 
we find the original tower or peel 
was aided by ftrohg walls, flanked 


with mafly towers, the gates of . 


which were fecured by the port- 
cullts. The barnakin or outer bal-« 
lium, was alfo added, which was 
furrounded by a ftrong rampart 
and wet ditch. Of this kind were 
the caftles of Down, Borthwick, 
Hume, and many others. And this 
was all that was neceffary before 
the general ufe of heavy battering 
artillery. 

Before James VI. fucceeded to 
the crown of England, the fituation 
of Scotland was fuch, as rendered 
it neceflary for every baroa there to 
have his refiderce more or Jefs 
fortified, according to his power 
and confequence in the country, or 
according as his caftie was fituated. 
If it ftood near Edinburgh or Stir- 
ling, where the inhabitants were 
more polifhed in their manners and 
overawed by the neighbouring feat 
of government, all that was necef- 
fary in fuch a fituation was a for- 
talice capable of refifting the cur- 
fory attacks of robbers and thieves, 
who, fo near the royal authority, 
never dared ftop to make a regular 
inveftment, but only pillaged by 
{urprife, and if repulféd, inftantly 
fled. The houfes of Dean, Niddry, 
Melville, Allva, and many others 
fcll under this defeription. But 
when the feat of a baron was more 
remote from the royal proteétion, 
as in the fhires of Perth, Rofs, or 
Cathnels, then it was neceffary in 
addition to the ancient peel, to call 
in the aids of outer walls, turrets 
with a rampart and wet ditch, to 
enable the owner to refift the for- 
midable attack of a powerful ade 
verfary. 
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The hiftory of Scotland, fo late as 
the teigns of James VI. affords a 
number of melancholy inftances of 
inveterate feuds that raged with 
unrelenting fury among the great 
lords and leffer barons of that 
period; and every mode of fortifi- 
cation then in ufe proved often of 
litle avail in defending the caftle 
againft the ftorm or blockade of 
the enraged and relentlefs foe.— 
Of this kind were the caftles of 
Duffus in Moray, Dunrobin in Su- 
therland, Dunotter in the Mearns, 
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and a great many others, But 
the happy period is now arrived, 
when iniernal fortification againit 
the domeftic foe is of no ufe— 
The nobles and barons of the 
land have deferted their flrong and 
gloomy caftics for the more refined 
modern houfes of the eighteenth 
century, and the ancient and vene- 
rable remains of the zreat infecurity 
of former times are now fat falling 
to decay, and fhortly {carce a trace 
will be left, but in liftory, of their 
former exiftence. ‘ 


SERPENT. 


In a Letter from a Dutch Gentleman at Batavia to his Friend at Bertin.* 


N our colonies of the Eaft Indies 
I there are ferpents upwards of 25 
fect in length. Though their throat 
may feem too narrow to be capable 
of {wallowing animals of a certain 
bignefs, we have notwithftanding 
frequent proofs that this indeed 
happens ; and, amongft thofe I have 
bought of our hunters, a ftag of 
middle age was found quite entire, 
with his {kin and all his members, in 
the body of one of them, In an- 
other was found a wild he-goat, 
with his great horns, and no part of 
his body was wanting; and in a 
third a hedge-hog, armed with all 
its prickles. In the ifland of Am- 
boyna a woman with child was thus 
fucked in by one.of thefe ferpents; 
it is fo they fwallow. up ped ani- 
mals, which they find means to com- 
pas in the following manner: 

When hunger preffes them, they 
lie in ambufh, and endeavour to 
furprife fome animal; and, when 
they have feized it, they twine 
about its bedy fo clofely, that they 
break its bones by {queezing it. If 
the animal is flrong, and makes 
great refiflance, and the ferpent 
cannot ftifle him in his firft pofition 
of laying hold of him, he ftrives to 
grapple with fome trunk of & tree, 
which he furrounds with his tail, 
and. thereby acquiring an addition 
of ftrength, teloubles his efforts, 
Vou, XI. 


* Our readers muft take this on the credit of the reporter. 


time he feizes him by the no!ty 
with his tecth, and fo not only 
intercepts his refpiration, but the 
deep wounds he gives with his bites 
occafioning a great effufion of blood, 
he at laft kills by this method the 
largeft animals. 

Perfons of credit affured me of 
having feen in the kingdem of Ara- 
can, on the frontiers of that of Ban- 
gal, a like combat, near a river, be- 
tween an enormous ferpent of this 
kind and a buffalo (an animal at 
leaft as large as the wild ox) w*'ch 
was killed and devoured by the 
ferpent. His bones made fo great 
a noife while the ferpent was break - 
ing them, by twining about his 
body, and prefling it together, that 
it was heard within cannon-fhot by 
fome who were witnefles of this 
fpeftacle. It feems aftonifhing, that 
thofe ferpents, whofe throat is fo 
narrow in proportion to the reft of 
their body, can fwallow fo large an 
animal quite entire, and without 
lcaring it in pieces as dogs and 
lions: but they fucceed effectually, 
and the way is thus: 

When thefe ferpents, whofe throat 
is indeed narrow, but fulcepth!+ of 
a great dilatation, have killed fome 
animal, and fhattered his bones, fo 
as that nothing appears more than 
a fhapelefs mafs, they begin by 

r. ftretching 


till he fuffocates him. At the farne 
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to fmooth and polifh him, as well 
as they can, down the hair: they 
afterwards befmear the whole {kin 
with a glutinous mucofity, then lay 
hold of him by the head, and at 
laft fwallow him quite entire by 
ftrong reiterated futtions ; but they 
fometimes take up two days, and 
even more, in going through this 
work, according to the bignefs of 
the animal: after this, the ferpeni, 
gorged with fo great a quantity of 
food, becomes incapable of attack- 
ing or defending himiclf; and the 
country people and hunters, with- 
out incurring any danger, throw a 
rope about his neck, and ftrangle 
him with it, or fometimes even 
{trike him dead with clubs and 
flicks, Having afterwards cut him 
up in pieces, they fell his flefh, 
which 1s reckoned very delicious 
food; but they feparate the head, 
being perfuaded, that the teeth of 
the upper jaw are furrounded with 
little bladders, filled with a veno- 


mous liquor, which, burfting at the 
time of biting, infufe their poifon 
into the wound; and this poifon, 
foon mixing with the mafs of blood, 
occafion certain death in all kinds 
of animals, when it reaches the 
heart. 

Being defirous to have the fkele- 
ton of one of thefe ferpents which 
I had bought, and my fervants 
having boiled it in a great copper 
with water and quick lime, one of 
them took the head for cleaning it, 
the flefh being already feparated ; 
and, in turning it about, one of the 
great fore teeth, which are extreme- 
ly fharp, wounded him in the finger, 
which was immediately followed by 
a prodigious inflammatory! {welling 
in the hand, and a continued fever 
and delirium. 

Thefe fymptoms did not ceafe, 
till the {erpent-{lone, prepared here 
by the Jefuits, and applied to the 
wound, had attrafted all the ve- 
nom, 


ACCOUNT or a GIRL wuho suBsistED NEAR FouR YEARS 
on WATER atone. 


From the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 


HRISTINA MICHELOT, 
* aged ten ycars and a half, the 
daughter of a vine.dreffer at Pomard, 
half a league from Beaune, was 
feized with a fever, which was looked 
upon as the beginning of the meatfles, 
She took a light ptifan: but abfo- 
lutely refufed every other medicine, 
and would {wallow nothing but 
water. ‘The mcafles did not appear, 
and fhe had no other fymptom but 
fuch a violent head-ach, that fhe got 
out of bed to roll on the floor; and 
one day her father going haftily to 
take her up, fhe fell into a {woon, 
which continued fo long, that fhe 
was fuppofed to be dead: fhe reco- 
vered, however, but fome days after 
loft the ufe of all her limbs, which 
retained only the flexibility of thofe 
of a perfon newly dead. 

This went off; fhe recovered her 
appetite and her fpeech, but the 


head-ach continued; and foon after 
fhe fell into a delirium, accompa- 
nied with convulfions, ftartlings, and 
atrembling of the arms and legs, 
and fometimes fhe could not be kept 
in bed. 

To remove this, fhe was bled in 
the foot, and blifters were applied 
to her legs. This threw her into a 
total languor, and fhe loft the ufe of 
all her limbs, and the power of eat- 
ing and {peaking, retaining only her 
hearing, feeing, and fecling, and a 
little refpiration, Except in the 
delirium mentioned above, which 
did not continue long, fhe flill pre- 
ferved the ufe of her reafon, which 
fhe employed to intimate, by inarti- 
culate founds, what fhe liked or dif- 
liked. Thefe founds were at firft 
only two; fhe multiplied them after- 
wards, and began to add to them a 
little motion of her hands, which 
increafed 
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increafed as the founds became more 
varied: ftill fhe took nothing but 
water, and that in a very {mall quan- 
titv: hence her belly fhrunk fo 
much, that one imagined they could 
feel the vertebra through it, and 
could diftinguifh none of the intef- 
tines. All that part, and the lower 
extremities, which had loft all feel- 
ing, feemed to be feized with a_par- 
tial palfy. As to the refit, the bocy 
{till kept its colour, her eye was 
brifk, her lips of a good red, and her 
complexion very frefh ; her pulfe 
‘was regular, and even ftrong. 

She {till continued the fame re- 
gimen, except that fhe fwallowed 
the water with much more eafe, and 
in greater quantity. A phyficia: 
of Beaune, who faw her in this con- 
dition, could not believe her fole 
nourifhment was water, till a lady, 
at his defire, took her into he 
houfe, and kept her long enough 
to fatisfy him of it: he then 
thought to deceive her, by giving 
her, inftead of water, veal broth 
highly clarified. He indeed de- 
ceived her fenfes, but not her flo- 
mach, which imicdiately threw up 
the broth with naufeas ‘and violent 
convulfions, which were followed 
by a fever. 

On her leaving this lacdy’s houfe, 
her father carried her with him on 
a pilgrimage. 

On her return, fhe was fo diftref- 
fed with thirft, that fhe made a vio- 
lent effort, and her fpecch returned, 
to afk for water: from this time fhe 
retained the ufe of her {peech, which 
became more and more fatniliar to 
her, She alfo increafed the quan- 
tity of her drink, which fhe dif- 
charged plentifully by urine. It 
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will be cafily imagined, from the 
regimen fhe had fo long obferved, 
that fhe had no difcharge by {tool. 

She now recovered the ufe of her 
arms fo far as to be able to fpin, to 
drefs herfelf, and to make ufe of two 
fhort crutches, by the help of which 
.fhe dragged herielf on her knees, 
not being able yet to ule. her Icgs: 
by this means fhe could go to the 
jat which contained all her provi- 
fions, and even to the houfes of fome 
neighbours: fhe was in this condi- 
tion when M. Lardillon faw her on 
the gth of December, 1754, above 
three years after the beginning of 
her diforder. He obferved that fhe 
began at that time to raife her right 
knee; that neither the flefh of her 
thigh, nor that of her leg, on that 
fide, was fallen away, nor thofe of 
her arms and hands; that her {kin 
was foft, her face plump, with an 
air of ferenity that difcovered no 
bad habit of body: he ventured to 
foretel that fhe would get quite well, 
and perhaps fooner than was gene- 
rally imagined. His prediftion was 
fully verilied : as foon as fhe arrived 
at the age of puberty, her appetite 
rcturned, fhe bezan by little and lit- 
tle tocat; and, with the affiftance 
of fome light medicines, all the 
fymptoms of her diforder fuccef- 
fively difappeared: fo that, in the 
month of July, 1755, fhe eat as 
ufual, and began to walk without 
crutches, having been near four 
years without taking any nourifh- 
ment. However high we may have 
carried our knowledge of tlie hu- 
man body, and the animal cecono- 
my, we are very far from being able 
to account for fuch phenomena, 


Or tune DIVERSIONS or rue ORIENTALS, 


BY M. 


T may appear trifling to defcend 
to a detail of the arts by which 
a people have contrived to while 
away the leifure hours that hang 
heavy on their hands; Yet are 


NIEBUHR,. 


thefe arts expreflive of the chara&cr 
and manners of a nation. ‘The na- 
ture of the am<fements followed in 
any country can never be a matter 
of indifference to an obferver, who 
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wifhes to ftudy the chara&er of its 
inbubitants, Befides, what renders 
the amufementsof the Eaft peculiarly 
interelling, thefe are all of ancient 
orgin, and an acquaintance with 
them clears up fome difficulties con- 
cerning old cuftoms. 

The climate, cuftoms, and go- 
gernment, ay to giye the 
menners of the Orientals a melan- 
choly cait.. Their {crioufnefs is en- 
creafed by the want of focial inter- 
courfe, from which they are fee 
cluded by means of that jealoufy 
which hinders them from admitting 
onc another into their houfes. They 
are filent, becaufe, when fhut up 
with their women, where they have 
few topics for converfation, they 
unavoidably acquire habits of taci- 
turnity. As power is confined to 
a few hands, and induftry opprefled 
by government, the fubjects of the 
Faftern defpots naturally become 
gloomy and languid for want of em- 
ployment; and the more fo, for 
their being unacquainted with let- 
ters, or with the fine arts, which af- 
ford the beft relief from the tedium 
of fuch a life. The exaétions of 
government render fortune fo pre- 
carious, as to bewilder the people 
in endlefs [peculations about their 
ipterefts, and to render them more 


aitached to bufinefs than to plea- 
{ure. 

the amufements of nations in 
{ rcumftances mult be very 
citereat from thofe of a people 
ai waom the idle and opulent 
form « namerous clafs; where the 
women lead the fafhion, and give 
the tone to manners and converfa- 
tion : all the world are obliged 
te ornd 10 the:r whimfies and hu- 
m« ; : }.urope, all the plea- 
fires of ‘society ave marked with the 
fotinels ea domettic, fedentary life 
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The ignorance of the Orientals, in- 
decd, leaves them a relifh for very 
infipid diverfions. 

In the evening, the great gene- 
rally fhut themfelves up in their 
harem. We know not what pafles 
in thefe folitary retreats: but, as the 
women of the Eaft are exceflively 
ignorant, and merely great chil- 
dren it is very probable, that the 
amufements of the harem are ex- 
tremely childifh. Some hints which 
have occafionally efcaped from huf- 
bands of my acquaintance confirm 
me in this.opinion. 

The Ofmanli, or Turks of dif- 
din&ion, who are {till attached to 
the ancient military inftitutions of 
the nation, amufe themfelves chiefly 
with equeftrian exercifes. The 
principal inhabitants of Cairo mect 
twice a-week in a large fquare, 
called Maftabe, with a number of 
attendants on horfeback. In this 
{quare they play at Gerid; which 
confifts in running, by two and two, 
with their ftirrups loofe, purfuing 
one another, and tofling ftaves four 
feet long: thefe they throw with 
fuch force, that if any one be not 
upon his guard, he is in danger of 
having a leg or an arm broken. 
Others, while riding at full gallop, 
throw balls into a pot placed upon 
a heap of fand, Others again fhoot 
the bow; an exercife in fuch repute, 
that pillars are erected in honour of 
thofe wha exhibit extraordinary 
proofs of ftrength or dexterity in 
launching the arrows. 

When’ the Nile is at its greateft 
height, the great about Cairo divert 
themfelves in little boats {plendidly 
decked out, upon the Birkets in the 
middle of the city. Upon this oc- 
cafion, they regale the inhabitants 
with mufic, and often with fires 
works, 

A man originally from Tripoli in 
Barbary informed me, that the Pacha 
of that city ufed fometimes to ere 
two {caffolds, with cords running 
between them, and upon thefe m= 
niature models of fhips of war, 
a:t.cd with cannons of a fize in 
a proportion 
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Of the Diverfions 


roportion to that of the veffel. 
Thofe veffels, thus fufpended in the 
air, and commanded by naval ofhi- 
cers, who direéted the evolutions 
and the fire of the fmall artillery, 
prefented no unentertaining repre- 
{entation of'a fea ight. The captain 
whofe velfel firft fuffered conhder- 
able damage was conlidered as con- 
quered, Hut this diverfion often 
ended in ferious quarrels among the 
commanders, and was_ therefore 
abolifhed. 

The fervants of the Egyptian no- 
bles exercife themfelves on foot, in 
throwing, one againit another, flaves 
five or fix feet long; and thus learn 
to throw the Gerid, when on horfe- 
back. The common people and 
peafants divert themfelves with cud- 
gel-playing. Gladiators by profef- 
fion there are, too, who ex!ubit in 
public. But ftaves are their only 
weapons ; and a fmall cufhion fal- 
tened under the left arm, ferves 
them as a buckler. 

Through the villages, the young 
people amufe themfelves at diver- 
fions much the fame as feveral of 
thofe which are practifed in Europe, 
They run, leap, play at ball, fome- 
times at odds and evens, and at 
tolling anumber of {mall {tones into 
the air, and receiving them again 
into the hand. 

It is natural for a people who 
live in feclufion from fociety, and 
in fubjeétion to arbitrary authority, 
to be fond of public feftivals. 
Thete are celebrated in Egypt with 
much pomp and cersmony, partt- 
cularly the feftival upon the depar- 
ture of the pilgrims for Mecca, of 
which feveral authors have given a 
defcription. The other feafts, be- 
fides this, are numerous: Each 
mofque cclebrates a feaft in honour 
of its founder; upon occafion of 
which there is a proceffion of per- 
fons of all ranks; and the people 
are permitted to divert themfel-es 
in an adjoining {quare. The Copts 
have their fea{ts, as well as the Ma- 
hometans, and contribute, by their 
ceremonies, to the genera) amuf{e- 
ment, 
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Thefe feltivals are fometimes ce- 


of the Orientals. 


lebrated by night. The ftreets are 
then illuminated by the blaze of re- 
finous wood in a chafhing difh, held 
up on along pole. They ufe allo 
another more luminous flambecau, 
which is a machine contifting of 
divers pieces of light wood, towhich 
are hung a number of {mall lamps, 
and the whole carried on a pole, as 
the former. When thcefe feftivals 
are celebrated by day, the people 
divert themfelves upon {wings, and 
with other fimilar amufements. 

In Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, the 
favourite amufement of perfons in 
any degree above the very loweft 
claffes, 1s, to {pend the evening in 
a public coffee-houfe, where they 
hear muficians, fingers, and tale- 
tellers, who frequent thofe houfes 
in order to carn a trifle by the exer- 
cile of their refpe&tive arts. In 
thofe places of public amufement, 
the Orientals maintain a profound 
filence, and often fit whole even- 
ings without uttering a word. They 
prefer converfing with their pipe s 
and its narcotic fumes feem very fit 
to allay the ferment of their boiling 
blood. Without recuriing to a phy- 
fical reafon, it would be hard to ac- 
count for the general relifh which 
thefe people have for tobacco; by 
{moaking, they divert the fpleen 
and languor which hang aboutthem, 
and bring themfelves, in a flight 
degree, into the fame {tate of {pirits 
which the opium-eaters obtain from 
that drug. ‘Tobacco ferves them 
inftead of {trong liquors, which they 
are forbidden to ule. 

This fondnets for tobacco has 
rendered them very nice. with re- 
fpett tothe form and materials of 
their pipes. Thole uled by the 
common people, have the bole of 
burnt clay, with a reed fora alk. 
Perfons of condition have their 
pipes made of {ome more precious 


matier. aod moreornamented. Th-y 
cover the ftaik witha piece of cla 
which they wet. when the b “3 
exceffive. inordertoe cool tl: f.cke 
as they inhale it. Over . are 
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or lla, the Perfian pipe is ufed 
which, by pafling the fmoke through 


water, renders it milder nat more 
agreeable to thofe who {wa 
In lgypt, this Perfian pipe 
thing but a cocoa nutfhell, half 
with w with two fla _— one 
comm unicating . with the bole, 
other entering the mouth of the per- 
fon who fmokes. Kerim- Kan, 
prefent Sclfah in the jouth off Pe 
feems to difting. wife hi m 

amufemen agin tha at 
in fafhion, is called. 


Kerim- Kan. 
Smoaking with the Perfian pipe 
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Obdferved this day, during my 
progr els up the river, in ncredib! le 
Ht numbers of {mall flying infects, 


reis u 


the genus termed by naturalitts, 
ephemera. continually emerging 
from the fhallow water near fhore, 
fome of them immediately taking 
their flight to the land, whillt mi- 


riads crept up the grafs and herba: 
where remaining for a fhort time, 





as they acquired “{ufficient Hrength, 
they took deir flight alfo, following 
their kindred to the main land. 
This refurre€tion from the deep, if 
I may io exprefs it, commences 
early in the morning, and ccales 
after the fun is up. 4 tevening «the 


> fc " 

are feen in clouds of i innumerabic 
millions. {warming and wantoning 
i in the ftill air, 
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near the river, They defcend upon 
its furface, and there quickly end 
their cay, after committing thcir 
eggs to the deep; which being fora 
little while tolled about, enveloped 
in avifcid fcum, are hatched, and 
the little larva defcend into their 
fecure and dark habitation, in the 


oozy bed beneath, where they re- 
increafing in fize, 
they 
when the 
as it were, 


ain at tie 


radually 


main, 2 : 
oa a : 
until the returning fort 
then change toa nymph, 
geni ial heat brings them, 


inio exiflence, and thc 
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ferves to warm a perfon upon occa- 


fion, as well as to amufe. ‘The: 
fn 1oke inhaled frorn it enters th 
and thus communicates 

the whole body a gentle 

In a voyage upon the Eu- 


which [| performed, in 


phrates, 
the bo were often 


winter, atmen 


obhi iged to go into the Water, to {et 
the boat a-float. As they durft not 
drink brandy to fave themfelves 


from fuffering b by the cold, I could 
not do them a pleafure, 
than by giving them a pipe of tos 
bacco in this way. 


greater 
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Travels, 





into the world. This fly fees to 
be delicious food for birds, frogs, 
and fifh. In the morning when 
they arife, and in the evening, when 
they return, the tumult is great ins 
deed, and the furface of the water 
alone fhore broken into bubbles, or 
{pirted into the air, by the con- 
tendi ng aquatic tribes; and fuch is 
the avidity of the fifh and frogs, 


that they {pring into the air after 
this delicious prey. 

Karly in the evening, after a 
plea fant day” Ss voyage, I madea con- 
venient and fafe harbour, i in a little 
lagoon, under an elevated bank, on 
the weft fhore of the river; where I 
{hall entreat the reader’s ‘patience, 

hilft we behold the clofing {cene 
of the fhort-lived ephemera, and 


communicate to cach other the re- 
flections which fo ae fa an exhi- 





| “i place e of i. 
{ervation is Ae ippily fituated under 
the protecting fhade of majeftic tiwe 
; . magnolias, and the 
rant orange, open to the view of 
he great river and fill waters of 
ilic lagoon jak t before us. 

At the cool eve’s approach, the 
fweet enchanting melody of the 
fe. there d{ fongfters gradua lly ceafes, 
and they betake themfelves to their 
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leafy covers for fecurity and re- 
pofe. 
Solemnly and flowly move on- 
ward, to the river’s fhore, the rult- 
ling clouds of the ephemera. How 
awful the proceffion! innumerable 
millions of winged beings, volun- 
tarily verging on to deftruction, 
to the brink of the grave, where 
they behold bands of their enemies 
with wide open jaws, ready to re- 
ceive them. But as if infenfible 
wf their danger, gay and tranquil 
each meets his beloved mate in the 
ftiil air, inimitably bedecked in 
their new nuptial robes, What cye 
can trace them, in their varicd 
wanton amorous chaces, bounding 
and fluttcring on the odoriferous 
air! With what peace, love, and 
joy, do they end the laft moments 
of their exiftence! 

I think we may affert, without 
any fear of exaggeration, that there 
are annually of thefe beautiful wing- 
ed beings, which rife into exiftence, 
and for a few moments take a tran- 
ffent view of the glory of the Crea- 
tor’s works, a number greater than 
the whole race of mankind that 
have ever exifted fince the creation 3 
and that only from the fhores of 
this river. How many then muift 
have been produced fince the crea- 
tion, when we confider the number 
of large rivers in America, in com- 
parifon with which, this river is but 
a brook or rivulet. 

The importance of the exifence 
of thefe beautiful and delicately 
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HE piftia flratiotes is a very 

fingular aquatic plant. It af- 
fociates in large communitics, or 
floating iflands, fome of them a 
quarter of a mile in extent, which 
are impelled to and fro, as the wind 
and current may dirett, They are 
firft produced on, or clofe to the 
fhore, in eddy water, j 
gradually ipread themlfelves into the 


where they 
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formed little creatures, whofe frame 
and organization are cqually won- 
derful, more delicate, and perhaps 
as complicated as thofe of the moft 
perfect human being, is wel! worth 
a few moments contemplation; I 
mean particularly when they ap- 
pear in the fly ftate. And if we 
confider the very fhort period of 
that flaze of exiftencc, which we 
may reafonably fuppofe to be the 
only fpace of their life that admits 
of pleafure and enjoyment, what a 
leffon doth it not afford us of the 
vanity of our own purluits! 
Their whole cxiftence in this 
worid is but one complete year; 
and at leaft three hundred and fixty 
days of that time they are in the 
form of an ugly grub, buried in 
mud, eighteen inches under waiter, 
and in this condition icarcely loco- 
motive, as each larva or grub has 
but its own narrow folitary cell, 
from which it never travels or 
moves, but in a perpendicular pro- 
greffion of a few inches, up and 
down, from the bottom to the fur- 
face of the mud, in order to inter- 
cept the pafling atoms for its food, 
and get a momentary refpiration of 
frefh air; and even here it muft be 
perpetually on its guard, in order 
to efcape the troops of fifh and 
fhrimps watching to catch it, and 
from whom it has no efcape, but by 
inftantly retreating back into its 
cell. One would be apt almoft to 
imagine them created mercly -for 
the food of fifh and other animals. 
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tiver, forming moft delightful green 
plains, feveral miles in length, and 





in fome ces a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, 
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general refemblance to a well grown 
— of garden lettuce, though the 
eaves are more nervous, of a firmer 
contexture, and of a full green 
colour, inclining to yellow. It ve- 
getates on the furface of the ftill 
ftagnant water; and in its natural 
fituation, is propagated from feed 
only. In great ftorms of wind and 
rain, when the river is fuddenly 
raifed, large maffes of thefe floating 
plains are broken loofe, and driven 
from the fhores, into the wide water, 
where they have the appearance of 
iflets, and float about, until broken 
to pieces by the winds and waves; 
or driven again to fhore, on fome 
diflant coalt of the river, where 
they again find footing, and there, 
forming new colonies, fpread and 
extend themfelves again, until again 


On 


MONG other parts of the in- 
£\ {pired writings, which have 
been noticed by difputants and {cep- 
tics, 3s that which declares man’s 
dominion over the brute creation. 
hey confider the authority weak, 
as only delivered by one man to an- 
other ; and apprehend, that Motes 
might conceive it neceflary, to give 
the Ifraelites fuch an idea, for their 
encouragement during their journey 
through the wildernefs. and to ex- 
cite them to the deftruétion of fuch 
as were obnoxious, 

In my own opinion, we have no 
reafon to doubt the truth of the fa- 
cred text; on the contrary, had we 
not that information, it would be 
natural to conclude fuch power had 
been given; for otherwifc, what 
caufe can we affign for the fuperiority 
which is undeniably pofleffed ? The 
combined efforts of a fingle fpecies 
had been fufficient, long cre now, 
to have extirpated the race ; but in- 
ftead of this, thofe who are not obe- 
dient to his commands, conftantly 
fhun his abode and perfon, at leaft 
they never moleft either, unlefs ne- 
ceflitated by hunger, or anger urges 
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broken up and difperfed as before, 
Thefe floating iflands prefent a very 
entertaining prof{peét; for although 
we behold an affemblage of the pris 
mary produétions of nature only, 
yet the imagination feems to remain 
in fufpence and doubt; as in order 
to enliven the delufion, and forma 
moft piéturefque appearance, we 
fee not only flowery plants, clumps 
of fhrubs, old weather-beaten trees, 
hoary and barbed, with the long 
mofs waving from their fnags, but 
we alfo fee them completely in- 
habited, and alive, with crocodiles, 
ferpents, frogs, otters, crows, he- 
rons, curlews, jackdaws, &c. There 
{eems, in fhort, nothing wanted but 
the appearance of a wigwam anda 
canoe to complete the fcene. 


ANIMALS. 


them to refent the bold intrufion 
on their haunts, Others fubmit 
with patience, not only to his yoke, 
but bear his flripes (too often dj 
re€ted by wanton cruelty), and ill 
ufage of every defcription, 

1 muft beg leave to explain my- 
felf, that nothing but the moft un- 
warrantable arrogance can lead any 
man to fuppofe his fovereignty ex- 
tends fo far, as to fubje&t them to his 
arbitrary will—controuled by no 
law, curbed by no reftriétions, He, 
from whofe almighty fiat all things 
derive their exiftence, has an indif- 
putable title to ufe themas he pleafes. 
Yet he guides his power by his juf- 
tice, nor is any part of his govern- 
ment inconfiftent with his good- 
nefs, Man, confcious that he en- 
Joys a little brief authority, meanly 
floops to tyrannize, But this is no- 
thing rare; we fee the fame thing 
daily in the affairs of the world, 
The great and enlightened mind 
difdains an improper ufe of the 
power which may chance to be 
retied in his hands, and ufes it only 
to featter happinefs among his fel- 
low cyeatures: while haughty igno- 

rance 
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rance imagines. oppreffion his pre- 
rogative, and feverity one of the 
moft becoming fafces of his fway. 
Perfons of this difpofition, com- 
monly play the fame contemptible 
part in every f{cene of life’s capa- 
cious theatre, careful Jeaft a frown, 
or harfh word, might be difpleafing 
to a fuperior 5 but no fooner in the 
company of thofe they deem beneath 
them, than they betray their defpi- 
cable principles ; and fhould any 
one happen to offend, that kind of 
bravery is difplayed, which at an- 
other time is fo advantageoufly ex- 
hibjted over an expiring butterfly: 
and the obje¢t who has unfortunately 
alarmed their honour, is (as it were) 
trampled on with all the infolence a 
depraved mind can invent, and load- 
ed with every expreffion proftituted 
language is capable of affording. In 
aword, to praétife cruelty towards 
thofe who have no power to refilt, 
is (as Tully has tid of vice in ge- 
neral) fo mean and unworthy of us, 
that we fhould {corn to do it, even 
though it were not prohibited. 

~ But the feeds of barbarity and 
defpotifm are apt to take deep root 
wherever thcy are fown, and chil- 
dren are too often initiated to aftions 
of this nature, by thofe whofe care 
it fhould be 

“ to fix 
Thegen’rous purpote in the glowing breaft."’ 





If the child cries, nothing appears 
more natural than to pacify it at the 
expence of a frightened bird, or 
half-ftarved kitten. Happy is it if 

_it tops here; but, if extremely de- 
firous of poffeffing the feathered 
prifoner, devote it to the capricious 
will of a peevifh infant, and delight 
to fee how infenfible to the pangs of 
pity, the {miling affaffin gripes his 
victim; and when tired of the di- 
verfion, gives it up, to continue the 
game with pretty puffey, by whole 
cequaliy unrelenting, but not guilty, 
paw, death kindly finifhes it’s 
mifery, but at the fame time unfortu- 
nately puts an end to the ‘refined 
amufement. Adimirable education! 

Vou, Al, 
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The boy thus tutored, may one day 
rival a Caligula, 

On the other hand, there arc thofe 
who run into an oppofite extreme. 
Naturally poffefled of delicate feel- 
ings (or I fear fometimes affeéting 
to be fo), they extend their pity al- 
moft as univerfally as an ancient fa- 
ther of the Romifh church, who, 
from merciful and inoffenfive mo- 
tives, would not deftroy the vermin 
which infefted his body and cloath- 
ing ; and they {tigmatize as crucl, 
that which man is under the necef- 
lity of doing, for his fubfiftence, 
comfort, or defence. I would, 
however, be extremely cautious 
with regard to checking fuch ideas, 
though weak and foolifh, for it mut 
be confeffed they refult from genuine 
goodnefs of heart; and if it is a fault, 
it “ leans to virtue’s fide.” Weak 
as fuch a mind may be, it does more 
honour to the pofleffor, than all that 
greatnefs and fortitude which can 
{teel the heart againft the emotions 
of fympathy, and enable it to tri- 
umph over the conquered Sparrow, 
or exult at the torture.of a bectle. 

Their rights are inviolable, fave 
where they clafh with ours, Man is 
authorifed and obligated to take the 
lives of fuch as his wants require; 
but this fhould be unattended wit 
any additional agony. A feeling 
mind muft fhudder at the painful 
tafk, and lament the fad neceffity.—~ 
From others he receives affiftance 
in his laborious occupations, and 
the frequent lafh of unmerited fe- 
verity, 1s commonly the reward of 
their induftry. Even thofe whofe 
fidelity and attachment to his per- 
fon claim his favour and kindnefs, 
in many inftances experience his 
ingratitude, Such is the manner in 
which we too gencrally proclaim 
our power, and thus are the lives of 
thefe unoffending creatures rendered 
miferable, and (which fhould have a 
confiderable fhare in calling forth 
our pity) without hope of alteration, 
Man, under all his misfortunes, is 
fupported by the profpe& of a fu- 
tutity, where forrows fhall not ee" 
' an 
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and where every tear fhal! be wiped 
away ; while the pains of thefe ceale 
only with I being, and hav: no other 
period aay annihilation. 

A very different line of condu& 
would Bales cae fet forth human 
nature in more pleafing colours. 
We have ev ery reafon to be ‘antal 
to our univerfal Creator. for the in- 
valuable charter, and certz i ae 
to confider it as a duty incumbent 
on us to acknowledwe our lenfe of 
the obligation ; but this fhould not 
be done merely with our, tongues: 


AND 
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the moft expreffive language we are 
capable of uling, and the incenfe 
mott acceptable to heaven, is a pro- 
per application of the delegated au- 
thority, We cannot be ignorant 
that the general tenor of the divine 
law i ete us, that God takes our 

ood or ill behaviour to his creation 

s to himlelf ; that he will not forget 
our kind offices towards any part of 
it, and will regard every tretpafs ag 
no trifling imfult to his dignity, no 
{mall infringement on his command. 
ments. eA 
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MANAGEMENT of WOODS, 


Secretary of the Bath and Weft of 
~ . 


E} athe. 


Sir, 

HIf memoirs you obligingly 

fent hither gratified me exceed- 
ingly they contain an ample fund 
of agricul! bara experiments; but that 
grand m national objeét, the growth of 
timber, pie hitherto been {paringl) , 
treated of. It may not be generally 
known, that the deitruétion of oak, 
of the prefent 
‘rapid, as to 


towards the middle 
_century, aeeaee fo ver; 
eceafion public enqnu.s AT ay 
the returns = tp whic h efcertained, 
that the nayal,timbey had. decrealed 
mn quantity within forty or fifty 
Vears, then pait, to amazing 
amount of four-fifths. an an. av crage 
wirough the lom.. What an 
alarming circumitance, toa maritime 
And the misfoitune 
: I} _devaitation fill cone 
inues, both in public andin private 
svoods. ‘To demonftrate what a heavy 
1ed by the community, 


1 
the 


kinge 


uy 


Jofsis fuftan 
through the imprudence of private 
wncrs, I {tate the following facts. 

The year before lalt, there were 
fourfcore oaks felled in the neigh- 
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* Vide thefe Returns int 
it 
method of rendering crookedfaplins trait. 
tendering ftrait ones crooked. 
¢ I fee no neceffity for cutting 
kept pace 
a mixture of firs and becches, efpecially on: 
#reen ‘of the’one, ant the 
qwonths. © Lhe golcen ti 
bronzed in the i 
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W intey, 


e Commi Moners 3d Report, p.72 
hink this mode of planting ‘oaks a very 


cr hue of the othe 
-c of the latter enr iches the fcene in autunn, and eyen when 
they have no unpicaling ; : 4 


bourhood, whofe agaregate contents 
f{carcely exceeded twenty tons; and 
in 1758, a fingle tree was felled , but 
a very few miles from the {pot, 
which contained in 
eight tons, The foil where thefe 
diminutive flicks were produced, 
was of a nature cquallyv propitious 
to the growth of as that of 
Langley-Wood, angl molt of them 
had room to f pread in; confequently 
fuch, had they been permitted to re. 
main, would have become naval 
timber. Let wl! encouragement 
foever be given to promote private 
plantations, they mult be long in 
repairing fuch loffes as theie, Oe 
modern planters, 1 fear, purfue the 
ornamental, more than the ufleful 
plau. Olaks, being tardy growers, 
are feldom pt ropagated ; the filver, 
{pruce, Scotch firs, and other free- 
growing trecs, are preferred. One 
ingenious correfpondentt of yours 
cut down his hii indeed, for the 
fake of his oaks, and another for the 
fake of his beeches.t . ‘he planters 
” of 


stinlft ” 
itlelF twenty- 


Oak, 


a t 


good one, us likewife this gentleman 
Though I profefs myfelf an advocate fot 


down all the firs in this cafe, for the beech would hare 
with thein and Hourifhed, and there cannot be a more ornamental ‘wood than 


hong livity, the contraits between tle d tecp 
torm a pleating object in the fummer, 
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of oaks and beeches. deferve every 
encouragement, as both find place in 
naval architeéturc ; the latter, if long 
and ftrait, ferve to plank the bot- 
toms.of fhips, up to the light water 
line, equally well with the former, 
and at lefs than Half the expence, 
The moft fuccefsful planter I ever 
heard of, is your correfpondent Mr, 
Marfham. It does not often happen, 
that men have a tafte for fuch pur- 
fuits, at the early age wlien he began 
his career; and in the courfe of 
things, it as feldom happens, that men 
attain his patriarchal years. To 
plant in 1720, and contemplate his 
improvements in 1796, is an in- 
ftance {carce to be equalled. May 
his patriotic endeavours long be 


crowned with the bleffings they. dc- , 


ferve! From the public miuch is 
expe&ed. Inclofures of foreft land, 
if conduéted with propriety, may 
prevent national ruin; for timber 
is become {carce on the continent 
as well as here; the increafe of com- 
mercé caules fuch a demand, that it 
rifles iri value every where. The 
{carcity of knees* and crooks of 
large dimenfions is now feverely 
felt; it is with difficulty the docks 
get fupplied, fo that fhips are often 
at a ftand for want of them; the 
king’s forefts have been produftive 
of many_of thele moft valuable arti- 
cles, but they are nearly exhautted ; 
and the, methods propofed by the 
furveyors for raifing timber in Dean 
Foreft, is. by no means likely to re- 
medy the defett. Planters fhould 
not only confider what fuits their re- 
{pettive foils, but t6 what ‘afes their 
umber may * be appropriated, The 
elm ought to be led up tall and ftrait 
for kcel-pieces, {hip’s pumps, water- 
pipes, &c. Arbele, if brought to 
great length and fubftance, will 
inaké good beams and rafters for 
barns, cottages, &c, For this tim- 
ber. (not being fubjeél to the worm) 
whilft under thatch that admits no 
wet, wiH continue found above a 
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century. The perfe&ion of ath lus 
in its being free and tough, proper- 
ties fought after by coopers, wheel- 
wrights, and coach-makers. Beech, 
as a quick grower, repays tlic 
planter’s toil; it thrives well on 
chalky hills, and. may be trained ei- 
ther to Jong boles for fhip planking, 
or to branchy €rooks for mill-wheels 
it is excellent in water-works of all 
kinds, for, Where conftantly kept 
wet, it is as durable as oak itfelf: 
and the prefent f{carcity of that molt 
valuable timiber, requires that we 
fhould employ every fubftitute we 
can in its place. The growers of 
oak fliould be moft particularly at- 
tentive to the fituation and demand, 
In inland countries, where carriage 
is a drawback, and prevents a pro- 
fitableé communication with the fea, 
timber, if thinned in due feafon, can- 
not be drawn up too faft. The 
houfe-carpenter, in fituations like . 
this, is the chicf ‘purchafer, and 
{trait lengths are his delight. In the 
maritime counties, a large crook in 
the bole of a tree doubles its. value, 
and admits it intoa dock-yard, when 
but two-thirds the contents of a {trait 
one, Floor timbers, compals-pieces, 
knees, &c. are the bafis of naval ar- 
chite€ture, and cannot be difpenfed 
with; fuch, when choice and large, 
carry in’ much inferior timber wath 
them; and without a due proportion 
of fuch, no contraét is ever made by 
the Navy-board, nor can the mer- 
chant expect payment for what he 
has delivered, till the moft ufeful of 
thefe articles have been provided, 
Wherefore, fooner than Jay out of 
4 or 50001. for any length of time, 
he will give more than its value for 
alot that fuits him. By the third 
report of the land revenue commif- 
fioners, it appears, that there are 
18000 acres of land in Dean Foreft, 
Gloucetterfhire, deligned to be fet 
apart for inclofure, and the growth 
of oak timber; but the method pro- 
poled by the furveyors, is not likely 
to 


* So great was the deficiency towards the clofe of laft war, that the old fhips intended 


fo keep up appearances only, were ordered 


to be repaired with afhen knees and crooks, 
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to be produftive of fuch as is moft 
valuable ; thick planting, with timely 
thinning, may produce {trait boles, 
and. ina fuitable foil like this, large 
and long lived timber; but to raife 
knees and crooks, requires a con- 
trary prattice ; which, if the fociety 
think it worth their attention, 1 will 
endeavour to explain hereafter. In 
the mean time, have inclofed fuch 

articulars refpeéting the famous 
Laeaiey ned oak, as -_ ferve to 
ftimulate the poflcflors of thriving 
trees, to preferve them carefully till 
they indicate approaching decay: 
whenever that is obfervable, even 
though in parksand pleafure grounds, 
the axc fhould be applied forthwith; 
for it isa wafte almoft as fhameful 
to leave fuch a tree as the Colthorp 
oak * to perifh, as it is to cut four- 
{core young ones, to fupply the place 
of one at full growth, It is not the 
age, but the condition of the trec, 
however, that fhould determine its 


GENERAL VIEW oF tHe 


BY WILLIAM 
AS I had a better opportunity 
of being informed of the ftate 
of the country, and its produétions, 
from the European merchants at 
Mogodore, than occured at any 
fubfequent period during my tour, 
I fhall now avail myfelf of that 
information ; and to this I feel my- 
{elf induced by a further motive, 
namely, that it will enable the 
reader to perufe with more fatisfac- 
tion and advantage the fucceeding 
pages of this narrative. 
The empire of. Morocco is fi- 
tuated between the 29th and 36th 
egree of north latitude. It is 
about five hundred and fifty miles 
in length from north to fouth, and 
about two hundred in breadth. It 


* Sec Hunter’s edition of Evelyn’s Silva. 
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fate ; in fome foils the oak never ve. 
getates freely, becomes ftunted and 
dead-topt in its 5oth or both year; 
to let fuch ftand, even though of ten 
fect meetings only, is folly; and to 
cut thriving trees of meetings fo very 
{mall, is madnefs in the extreme, It 
is, when of this fize, that they begin 
to pay beft for ftanding 5 they then 
yearly improve both in quantity and 
quality of their contents ; the blee 
leffens as the fpine increafes; the 
arms become meafurable one after the 
other, and though the body may not 
increafe in circumference quite fo 
much annuallyf, as it had done when 
younger; the length and bulk of the 
limbs will add confiderably to the 
contents and value of the timber, 
If this, Sir, fhould prove acceptable 
to the gentlemen of the fociety, I 
have minutes of another famous oak, 
meafured twice by himlelf, and can 
trace, I think, the rate at which it 
preceeded, 


EMPIRE or MOROCCO. 


LEMPRIERE, 


ig bounded to the north by the 
Straits of Gibraltar and the Medi- 
terranean fea; to the eaft, by the 
kingdoms of Tremecen and Sugul- 
mufia; to the fouth, by the river 
Suz, and the country to the fouth 
of Tafilet; and to the weft, by the 
Atlantic ocean, The empire is 
formed of feveral provinces and 
nominal kingdoms, which, as in 
moft countries, before their union 
were diftin® and petty fovereign- 
ties. 

The climate, though in the 
fouthern provinces very hot in the 
months of June, July, and Augutt, 
yet is in generat friendly to the con- 
ftitutions of its inhabitants, as well 
as to thofe of Europeans, To the 

north 


+ ‘fhat accurate obferver, Mr. Martham, finds that oaks do not in the fecond cen- 
tuary increafe fo much annually in circurnterence, as they did.in the firft ; notwithftand- 
ing which, they increafe much more in {olid contents ycarly, as J am prepared to de- 
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north the climate is nearly the fame 
as that of Spain and Portugal, with 
the autumnal and vernal rains 
peculiar to thofe countries ; but to 
the fouthward, the rains are lefs 
general and certain, and of courfe 
the heat is morgexceflive. 

Mott of the towns which a 
ans are allowed to enter, being fea- 

orts, have the advantage of being 
Frequentty refrefhed with feabreezes ; 
and Mogodore, though fo far to the 
fouthward, from being fubjeé& in the 
fummer feafon to have the wind 
regularly at north-weft, is quite as 
cool as the more temperate climates 
of Europe. Morocco and ‘aru- 
dant are inland, and _ therefore, 
though nearly in the fame degree 
of latitude as Mogodore, are much 
hotter; their great heats, however, 
are confiderably leffened by their 
vicinity to the Atlas, the higher 
parts of which are the whole year 
covered with {now, and often favour 
them with cool and refrefhing 
breezes. 

The foil of the empire of Morocco 
is naturally very fertile, and with 
proper cultivation and attention is 
capable of producing all the luxuries 
of the eaflern and weitern worlds, 
It muft, however, be confeffed, that 
on fome parts of the fea-coaft, par- 
ticularly where it is mountainous, 
like every other country under 
fimilar circumitances, the foil is 
fandy and barren; but wherever 
there is the Icaft appearance of a 
plain, {uch as that between Larache 
and Mamora, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Morocco and Tarudant, 
the foil is black and rich. Indeed 
I am informed fiom the beft autho- 
rity, that at Tafilet, and throughout 
moft of the interior parts of the 
empire, its fertility is beyond imagi- 
nation. 

From the flight cultivation it at 
prefent receives, which is merely 
the burning of the ftubble before the 
autumnal rains come on, and plough- 
ing it about fix inches deep, the 
earth produces, at a very early 
feafon, excellent wheat and barley, 


though no oats, Indian corn, alde- 
roy, beans, peafe, hemp, and flax; 
oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegra- 
nates, melons, water-mclons, olives, 
figs, almonds, grapes, dates, apples, 
pears, cherries, plumbs, and in fatt 
all the fruits to be found in the 
fouthern provinces of Spain and 
Portugal. The people here preferve 
their grain in matamores, holes 
made in the earth, lined and cover- 
ed with ftraw, on which earth is 
placed in a pyramidal form, to pre- 
vent the rain from fozking in. In 
thefe {tores corn has been kept five 
or fix years, without undergoing 
any very material change. 

As little encouragement, how- 
ever, is extended to induftry in 
this country, many of their fruits 
which require attention, particularly 
their grapes, apples, pears, plumbs, 
&c. do not arrive at that perfe€tion 
to which they are brought in 
Europe. Could, indeed, a proper 
{pirit for agriculture and Evcton 
commerce be introduced in the 
country, or, in other words, could 
the fovereign be perfuaded, that by 
fuffering his fubje&ts to be enriched 
he would improve his own treafury, 
this empire, from its convenient 
fituation with refpe& to Europe, 
and from the natural luxuriance 
and fertility of its foil, might be- 
come of the higheft political and 
commercial importance. The oniv 
material impediment to commerce 
is the inconvenience and infecurity 
of the ports. I am well informed, 
however, that at Valedia there is a 
bafon formed by nature, capable of 
containing with fafety any number 
of fhipping; and the other ports 
might moft probably be improved. 

It is melancholy, in traverfing 
the immenfe tra& of fo fine a 
country, to obferve fo much land 
lying wafte and uncultivated, which 
by a very little attention would be 
capable of producing an inexhaufti- 
ble treafure to its inhabitants; From 
this reprefentation it would fcarcely 
be fuppofed credible, that Spain, 
which is alfo a fine country, and a 

civilized 
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civilized nation, fhould be obliged 
to remit to the emperor very large 
prefents of money, to induce him 
to allow his fubjeés to export corn, 
as well as moft other kinds of pro- 
vifions and fruits, from Tangier 
and Tetuan. | Indeed the fouthern 
provinces of Spain can hardly exift 
without this fupply. To what are 
we to attribute this circumftance ? 
Ts it that Morocco is fo much more 
fertile than Spain, that it produces 
a redundance with {[carccly any 
cultivation; or is the indolence of 
the Spaniards fuperior to that of 
the Moors themfel ves ? 

The Jews in molt of the towns of 
the empire make wine; but, either 
owing to the grapes not being in 
fuch perfection as thole of Europe, 
or to an improper mode of pre- 
paring it, its flavour proves but 
very indifferent. They alfo diftil 
a {pecies of brandy from figs and 
raifins, well known in that country 
by the name of aquadent. This 
liquor has a difagrecable tafte, but 
in point of ftrength is little inferior 
to {pirits of wine, It is drank 
without dilution very freely by the 
Jews on all their feafts or days of 
rejoicing, and there are very few of 
the Moors who are difpofed ta 
forego any private opportunity of 
taking their fhare of it alfo. 

The Moors cultivate tobacco; 
there is a {pecies of it near Me- 
quinez, which affords {nuff, the 
flavour of which is little 
inferior to Maccaba. In iny pro- 
grefs through the country I have 
noticed forefls of oak trees of a 
dwarf kind, which bear acorns of 
remarkable fize and fwect tafle. 
To the fouthward we meet with the 
palm or date tree, the arga, bearing 
a nut of the alinond {pecics, with 
the olive, from both of which the 
inhabitafis extraé& great quantities 
of oil, which con{titutes a confidera- 
ble part of their exports to forcign 
countries. There isallo an infinite 
variety of fhrubs and plants, fuch 
as the prickly pear, the aloe, &c. 
all in fhort that are to be found in 


very 
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Spain and Portugal, Cotton, waz 
honey, falt, tranfparent gum, anc 
gum fandarac, are all produftions 
of this empire. 

In the miountains of Atlas there 
are numerous iron mines; but as 
the Moors do not underttand the 
mode of working i:dn, thofe mines 
prove of no ufe to them, and_ they 
are therefore obliged to procure 
that article from Europe. ‘The 
neighbourhood of Tarudant_pro- 
duces mines of copper; and the | 
Moors affert, that in the Atlas thefe 
are alfo fomé of gold and filver, 
which the emperor will not allow 
to be touched. But I am inclined 
to imagine that if the allertion had 
any foundation in truth, the Bre- 
bes, who inhabit thefe mountains, 
and who are mere nominal fubje&s, 
and pay but little refpe& to the 
government of Morocco, would 
long before this time have difcover- 
ed them. | It is, however, probable 
that this vaft chain of mountains 
may contain produftions which 
might be converted to very valuable 
purpoles; but, owing to a want of 
emulation on the part of the inha- 
bitants, and Europeans not being 
allowed to attempt any new dif- 
coveries, a knowledge of them is 
not to be attained. 

The domeftic animals of Morocco 
are much the fame as thofe of 
Europe, excepting the camel, which 
is the moft ufeful animal in this 
quarter of the globe, both of ac- 
count of the great fatigue which it 
is capable of. undergoing, and the 
little fubfiftence it requires. Camels 
are employed here for all the pur- 
pofes of agriculture and commerce, 
and aie very numerous. It has 
been alferted that dromedaries are 
indigenous to this country; but in 
the courfe of my whole tour | 
could hear of none, except thofe 
which are in the pofleffion of the 
emperor; and he, as I difcovered, 
procures them from the coaft of 
Guinea. Vhefe are the flecteft ani- 
mals for travelling that are known, 
and are only ufed by the emperor 

upon 
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upon urgent occafions, T was in- 
formed that their pace 1s fometimes 
fu exceedingly fwilt, that their riders 
are obliged to tic a fath round their 
waifts to prelerve the power of ref- 
piration, and cover the whole of 
the face except the eycs, to prevent 
their fuffering from the {trong cur- 
rent of air occaftoned by the rapid 
ypotion of the animal, It is com- 
puted that, in an ordinary way, a 
dromedary will perform a journey 
of five hundred miles in four days. 

The oxen and fheep of this 
country are {mall: but their flefh is 
well flavoured, The hides of the 
former, and the wool of the latter, 
are both articles of exportation, The 
fheep with large tails, diflinguifhed 
in England by the name of Barbary 
fheep, are here very farce, and are 
more indigenous to the eattera 
parts of Barbary. The horfes, for 
want of attention in keeping up the 
breed, are much lefs valuable than 
they formerly were; there are flill 
however fome few that are good in 
the country, and thofe are generally 
ftrong, and have great {pirit. The 
mules are numerous and_ ufeful, 
though I do not think them equal 
to thofe of Spain, either in fize or 
beauty. 

Fowls and pigeons are remarkably 
plentifully and good in the empire 
of Morocco; but ducks are {carce, 
and gcefe and turkies I never faw 
there. The country abounds with 
the red-legged partridge. In the 
proper feafon the frankolin, a bird 
of the partridge {pecies, of a de- 
licious flavour, and beautiful plum- 
age, is found here; alfo a few wood- 
cocks, {nipes.in great numbers, all 
kinds of water-fowl, and a variety 
of {mall finging birds. Storks are 
very plentiful, and as they are 
never molefted by the Moors, who 
are taught to believe it finful to de- 
{troy them, they become quite do- 
metiicand tame. They'are generally 
to be feen feeding among ruinous 
walls and cafiles, where they pick 
up infeéts and {nakes. Hares, rab- 
bits, antclopes, po;cupines, apes, 


foxes, wild cats, &c. are all natives 
of this empire. 

Among the ferocious animals 
may be enumerated wolves and 
wild boars, which are fpread aver 
the whole empire; and in the 
fouthern provinces there are lions, 
tygers, and monftrous ferpents. 

During my refidence in the coun- 
try, I had frequent opportunities of 
examining that moft fingular of the 
animal produétions, the cameleon. 

Though it is hardly neceflary to 
adduce any proof to the philofo- 
pliers of the prefent day againft the 
vulgar error, that it feeds only upon 
air, yet it may afford fome fatisfac- 
tion to my readers to be told, that 
I had an opportunity of feeing a 
complete refutation of this opinion 
at Mogodore. A gentleman of mv 
acquaintance there had in his pol- 
feflion a cameleon, the dexterity of 
which in procuring its food I had 
ample means of oblerving. The 
faét is, its principal fupport is flies, 
which it catches by darting at them 
an exceeding long tongue, covered 
with a matter fo very glutinous, 
that if it but touches an infeét it is 
impoffible for it to efcape. ‘The 
molt fingular part of its conforma- 
tion however (if, perhaps, we ex- 
cept the power of varying ils 
colours) is the eye, the mufcles of 
which are fo con{tru&ted that it can 
move the ball guite round; and I 
belicve it exif_s the only known 
inftance in all animated nature of a 
creature which is able to dire& its 
vilion to two different ohjefts at the 
fume time, however thofe bjeéts 
may be fituated. Except in the 
aét of darting out its tongue to pro- 
cure fubfiftence, its motions are re- 
markably flow, 

Although it mult be allowed that 
the climate of Morocco is delightful 
to adegree, yet it is occafionally fub- 
je to great droughts, which: na- 
turally produce immenfe {warms of 
locufts, the moft deftructive enemy 
to vegetation that exifts, In the 
year 1778 thefe infeéts came in fuch 
numbers from the fouth, that they 

perfeétl y 
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perfe&tly darkened the air, and, by 
deftroying all the corn, produced a 
general famine. ‘This calamity was 
increafed to fuch a degree in the 
year 1780, that feveral unfortunate 
pan a€tually died in the ftrects 
or want of food; many were driven 
to the neceflity of digging in the 
earth for roots to fupply the urgent 
calls of nature; while others were 
happy to find fome undigelted corn 
in the dung of animals, which they 


mot eagerly devoured. Upon this 
occalion of public diftrefs the ems 
peror generoufly opened his ftore 
of corn, and diftributed it, as well 
as money, among his fubjeéts; and 
every perfon who was known 6 
poffels flores was obliged to follow 
h's example. Thefe melancholy 
fafts are {fo recent in the memorv of 
the people, that they {till repeat 
them to the Europeans who vifit 
the country. 


Tuz INCONSTANCY or ovr DESIRES, 


BY 


S molt of the unhappinefs in 

the world arifes rather from 
difappointed defires than from po- 
fitive evil, it is of the utmoft con- 
fequence to attain juft notions of 
the laws and order of the univerfe, 
that we may nat vex ourfelves with 
fruitlefs wifhes, or give way to 
groundlefs and unreafonable - dif- 
content. The laws of natural phi- 
lofophy, indeed; are tolerably un- 
der{tuod andattended to; andthough 
we may fuffer inconveniences, we 
are féldom difappointcd in con- 
fequence of them. No man exe 
pects to preferve oranges through 
an Englifh winter, or when he has 
planted an acorn to fee it become a 
large oak in a few months. ‘The 
mind of man naturally yields to 
neceflity ; and our wifhes foon fub- 
fide, when we fee the impoffibility 
of their being gratified, Now, upon 
an accurate infpettion, we fhall 
find in the moral government of 
the world, and the order of the in- 
tellcétual fyitem, laws as determi- 
nate, fixed, and invariable, as any 
in Newton’s Principia. The pro- 
grefs of vegetation is not more cer- 
tain than the growth of habit; nor 
is the power of attraGion more 
clearly proved, than the force cf 
affection or the influence of example. 
The man therefore who has well 
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ftudied the operations of nature in 
mind as well as matter, will acquire 
a certain moderation and equity in 
his claims upon providence. He 
never will he difappointed cither in 
himfelf or others.x—He will a@ with 
precifion, and expect that effeét, 
and. that alone, from his efforts, 
which they are naturally adapted’ to 
produce. For want of this, men of 
merit and integrity often cenfure 
the difpofitions of providence for 
fuffering charaéters they defpife to 
run away with advantages which, 
they yet know, are purchafed by 
{uch means as a high and noble 
fpirit could never fubmit to, If 
you refulc to pay the price, wh 

expect the purchafe? We fhould 
confidcr this world as a great mart 
of commerce, where fortune expofes 
to our view various commodities, 
riches, cafe, tranquillity, fame, in- 
tegrity, knowledge. Every thing 
is marked at a feitled price. Our 
time, our Jabour, our ingenuity, is 
fo much ready money, which we 
are to lay out to the be ft advantage. 
Examine, compare, chufe, rejett; 
but ftand to your own judgment; 
and do not, like children, when 
you have purchafed one thing, re- 
pine that you do not poffefs another 
which you did not purchafe, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Histortcat View OF Ptans ror 
que GOVERNMENT OF Bririsi 
INDIA, AND THE REGULATION 
or Trape To THE East Inpies, 


London. 4¢0. 1793. 


S the legiflature have this year 
; been deliberating on the Afiatic 
intercfts of the empire, the book 
now before us was publifhed to 
give the parties concerned, and the 
nation at large, every intorimatior 
on the fubjeét. 
This book is faid to have been 
compiled under the dire&tion of Mr. 
Dundas. In the Introduftion, we 


have a flight hiftorical fketch of the 
rife of the Eaft India Company, and 
of the Britifh power in India; and 
a ftate of the conneétion between 
the Company and the public, to 
fhew the neceffity of a fpeedy regu- 


lation. 
The firft plan introduced, is that 
of Lord Clive, of which it is faid— 


His lordthip fets out with obferving, 
that the fituation of the Eaft-India Com- 
pany’s affairs, had become fo involved, as 
to fate awakened the attention ef the 
minifters of the king, excited fear and 
defpondency in the proprietors and direc- 
tors, and a: general alarm in the public. 
The whole diftrefs, however, he confiders 
to have arifen from the improvident parti- 
cipation of the Duannée revenues between 
the public and the company. With the 
view of illuftrating this fource of contution, 
he compares the ftate of the company be- 
fore they became pofleiled of the territories 


‘in India, with what it was in 1772. “The 


ryelult of the comparifon, his lerdthip con- 
cludes, would be the ettablifhment of the 
following facts. 

ft. That from their not having a place 
of fecurity in India, and a military force 
not execeding one thoufand Europeans, the 
civil fervants of the company, including 
thofe who had licences to remain in India, 
were encreafed to about two thoufand ; the 
military fervants (black and white) about 
fixty-tive thoufand, of which number 
nearly ten thouland were Europeans. That 
the Britith poffetlions were’ more extenfive 
than the kingdoms of France and Spain 
united; that the inhabitants, who might 
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be termed Britith fubjeéts, amounted to 
about twenty millions; and the revenue 
was little fhort of {ix millions fterling. 

2d. That the qualification to vote, was 
then (in 1772) too finall, being only sool. 
ftock. ‘That exertions had been made by 
the direétors, beyond their actual wealth, 
to purchafe votes. That the fervants of 
the company had often returned with 
fortunes, to obtain proteétion by purchafing 
votes in the court of proprictors—That 
thefe votes were at the difpofal of the 
directors, who, in return, abfolved their 
fervants from the charges brought againft 
their conduct, and fent them back to new 
places of truft in India. 

3d. That the principal fervants of the 
company abroad, had entrufted the manage- 
ment of the revenue to junior fervants ; 
who, in their turn had affigned this duty to 
black agents: hence general extortion on 
the one hand, and the fradulent receipt of 
money on the otker. 

4th. That the expences of fortification, 
cantonments, and, indeed,, of every thing 
which regarded the army, had been abfurdly 
extravagant. 

The home fyftem to be as follows: the 
direGtors to be twenty-four in number, and 
to continue in office, feven, five, or, at 
leaft, three years; the falary of the chair- 
man to be tscol. per annum; that of the 
deputy, rocol. per annum; that of each 
director, 750]. ; but that no perfon, being 
a member of the court of direétors, fhould 
have any other gratification, and fhould be 
declared incapable of buying or felling 
India ftock, while holding this truft. 
The qualification of a voter to be rool. 
ftock held by him, as his own property, 
for fix months. In the event of a vacaicy, 
in the office’ of diréctor, it ought to be 
filled up by the court. When the general 
election of direétors fhould happen, the 
proprietors ought to chufe a new fett, and 
not to have the power of continuing any of 
the former directors in office: The pro- 
prietcrs ought not to have the power of 
difmifling any director, after his firft nomi- 
nation, without the confent of parliament. 

The torzign fyftem Lord Clive recom- 
mended to be as follows: the court of , 
directors to have abfolute power over their 
civil and military fervants abroad. The 
court of proprietors to have a controuling 
power over the receipts and difburfments 
at the different precidencies. ‘The court of 
directors to have the right of forming, 
from their own number, a fecret committee, 
contifting of the chairman, deputy chair- 
inan, and three directors, for the adminif- 
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tration of political and military affairs 
only. The committee of correfpondence 
to be diminifhed, being too numerous to be 
entrufted with the fecrets of adminiftra- 
tion. The firft nomination of the twenty- 
four direétors to be in the king or parlia- 
ment; but all future nominations to be in 
the proprictors. ‘The governor-general of 
Bengal to have 20,0001. per annum falary, 
and alfo the expences of his table, and 
enfigns of honour, defrayed. ‘Themembers 
of council to have each 10,0001. falary, 
and soool. per annum for the expences of 
their table, and other incidents. Bengal 
to be the ftation of the governor-gencral 
and fupreme council, and all orders from it 
to the other prefidencies and councils to be 
implicitly obeyed, unlels countermanded 
hy fpecial arslers from the court of direc- 
tors. The mode of reformation, by tem- 
porary fupervifors, (he obferves) having 
been found inexpedient, the rank of the 
governor-general and fupremecouncil ought 
tp be fixed, to prevent the fubordinate 
prefidencies from acting with any other 
object, than for the prefervation of Bengal, 
the center of the Britifh dominions, in 
(India. The commercial affairs, in India, 
to be placed under a council of eight, in 
which the governor-general, or a member 
of the fupreme council, ought always to 
prefide. The falaries of this council, as 
well as of all the civil fervants (writers 
excepted) and thofe of field-officers, and of 
furgeons of the army, to be fettled by 
fhares in the falt trade only. 

Iie then proceeds to give his 
Jordfhip’s notions of the home and 
forcign government of India, and 
his realons for recommending thefe 
iyftems. 

After which we have a variety of 
opinions refpeéting thefe important 
matters, of Mr, Chambers, Mr. 
Francis, Sir Elijah Impey, Sis John 
Clavering, Mr. Haftings, Col. Mon- 
fon, and Mr. Barwell. 

Afterwards the author difcuffes 
the particular claufes of Mr, Fox 
and Mr, Pitt’s bills for the govern- 
ment of India, which, as they have 
been fo often brought before the 
public, we fhall not enter farther 
into. 

The fecond chapter is a review of 
the memoirs and plans, for the fu- 
ture adminiftration of the Britith 


potieflions in India, and regulations | 


of the trade to India, which have 
been propofed fince the eftablifh- 
ment of the board of controul, 
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The third chapter contains politi. 
cal and commercial principles arifing’ 
out of the nature of the trade to the 
Eaft Indies, 

The fecond part contains outlines 
of a plan of foreign government, of 
commercial ceconomy, and of do- 
meftic adminiftration, for the Britith 
poffeflions in India. The divifions 
of the chapters, and fedlions of 
which, are as follow—Chap. 1. Plan 
of government for Britith India, 
with the judicial, financial, and mj- 
litary powers, required to fupport 
it. Seft, 1. Of the plan of govern. 
ment required for Britith India, 
Se&. 2, Of the judicial power re- 
quired under the preceding plan of 
government. Seét, 3. Of the finan. 
cial power required under the pree 
ceding plan of government. Seét. 4, 
Of the military power required un. 
der the preceding plan of govern. 
ment, 

It is not poMfible for us to follow 
our author through the vaft variety 
of matters into which he launches; 
we fhall only fubjoin what he fays 
of the commercial fyftem. : 


The cftablifhment of a commercial fyftem, 
more particularly when it is to make an 
eflential part of a political arrangement, is 
obvioully a delicate branch of public ceco- 
nomy. Ifthe regulation of trade, where it 
is jimple, that is, where one nation fends 
money and commodities to ohtain, in rey 
turn, the money and commodities of ano- 
ther, that a profit may be drawn from the 
whole of the tranfaction, requires political 
prudence; how much more muit this: be 
the cafe with the Britifh trade to the Eaft- 
Indies? Though this trade might have 
been fimple in its origin, it has gradually 
become mixed, and within thefe laft thirty 
years, has been the medium through which 
the revenues of conquered provinces were 
to be rendered one of the refources of the 
nation, as well as part of the reward of the 
Eaft-India Company. 

In ftating the principles upon which the 
legiflature may probably think it expedient 
to prolong the term of the Eaft-India Com, 
pany’s exclufive privilege, we have found, 
that the trade has been carried on upon a 
joint ftock; that it has required nearly the 
experience of two hundred ycars to eftablith 
it; that it has needed all the advantages 
which the compzny potiels over the 
private merchant, from their trading upon 
@ capital, for which, it does, aot appear, 
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they pay much, if any intereft ; that they 
have proceeded upon the fulleft confidence 
in their credit among the nations with 
whom they traded, and upon experimental 
knowledge of theircharacters and prejudices; 
that for many years the furplus revenues of 
the provinces have paffed home through the 
medium of their trade, in return for the ex- 
pences of the various wars in which they 
have been engaged; that, in fine, it has 
called for the control of the executive power 
and of parliament to fupport their credit, 
and to render the Britifh interefts in Afia, 
whether commercial or political, efficient 
branches of the empire and of its refources. 

Upon a fair view of this national fubject, 
and under no impreffions but thofe of fug- 
gefting propofitions for the general intereft 
and honour of the Britifh trade and empire, 
and propofitions too, arifing out of the 
chara@ter of the natives, our fubje¢ts in 
India, and out of the character of the 
inhabitants ef the countries to which our 
Afiatic commerce’ extends in conneétion 
with the experience of the Eaft-India Com- 
pany, and of the executive power controling 
their proceedings, it feems to be a neceflary 
inference, that the fyftem of trade, as at 
prefent carried on, with fuch modifications 
and regulations as the preceding plan of 
government and recent events will admit 
of, is the only one that is fitted for the 
mixed commercial interefts and territorial 
pofieffions of Great Britain in the Eaft- 
Indies. 

Incontinuing and improving on the pre- 
fent fyftem of Afiatic commerce, the public 
and the legiflature have to meet a variety 
of embarraflments. Men who with to be- 
come adventurers in eaftern trade; men 
who aye to draw their fortunes from ftock - 
jobbing, or to derive confequence from the 
views of Indian affairs, which, in connec- 


tion with politics, they may obtrude on the 


ublic; men who may with to fpeculate in 
our manufa@turés, and the emiffaries of 
foreign companies, who have been our 
rivals, will fucceffively attempt to bias the 
public. opinion and judgment. Though 
the proprietors and directors, and the exe- 


cutive government controling Indian affairs, 


are fully equal to the tafk of examining and 
detecting the erroneous accounts, _ which 
men of thefe various defcriptions may offer, 
it becomes a duty to the public, to free it 
from the influence which fpecious propofi- 
tions might have, leaving to the candor and 
judgment of Englifhmen, unfettered in their 
decifions, to examine and to pronounce on 
the future regulation of fo valuable a branch 
of their trade and navigation. 


Voyvaces TO THE Coast oF 
ArFrica, By Messrs, SaucNnier 


AND Brissox, Tranflated from 
the French, 8ve. London, 1792- 


The firft voyage here prefented to 
us is that of M. Saugnier, who being 
offefled with a delire to fee the 
world, embarked for Senegal on a 
trading voyage. In the voyage out 
they were fhipwrecked on the Bar- 
bary coaft, on that part inhabited 
by a people called the Mongearts, a 
horde who acknowledge the empe- 
ror of Morocco as their fovereign. 
** Thefe people,” he fays, “ are 
miferably poor, deftitute of every 
thing, and live only upon what they 
can find or fleal. The earth they 
inhabit not fupplying their wants, 
they eagerly feize every thing that 
feems likely to fatisfy them. They 
came running down in crouds to the 
fea-fide, and bellowing in the moft 
dreadful manner.”’ 
After ftruggling fome. time on 
board the wreck, and many attempts 
to fave themfelves, they got on fhore. 


About fix o’clock, fays he, we were all 
affembled on the hill, round a great fire. 
The Moors left us there half an hour, and 
then having examined us, as is cuftomary 
with flaves, made us all get up, and con- 
ducted us about half a league up the coun- 
try. There they divided; one half returned 
towards the beach, and we were left the 
fad witnefles of the difputes of the reft to 
know to whom we fhould belong. 

Seeing them ruth upon us with their fa- 
bres drawn, we did not well know what 
to think; we were naked and unarmed; 
nor had weas yet perceived our two fellows 
in misfortune, who had f{wam to the fhore 
on the preceding evening. -Weall believed 
the laft moments of our life at hand, and 
inftinétively took flight, with the intention 
of preferving it a few minutes longer. 

A bloody conflict followed for the poffef. 
fion of our perfons, all of them attempting 
to lay hold of us. Several of our people 
were defperately wounded, and I mytelf 
had the misfortune to be ftopped by two 
Moors, almoft at the fame inftant. He 
who had touched me firft pretended I was 
his; fuch was the law} but his adverfary, 
too cruel to hear reafon, endeavoured to 
fettle the dilpute by my death. 

I parried the ftab he made at me, and 
had only two fingers hurt by the poignard ; 
this aétion coft him his life; he was not 
quick enough in putting himfelf on his 
guard againft my true matter, who, having 
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like him his dagger in his hand, laid him 
breathlefs at his feet. 

The Moor to whofe lot I fell, then led 
me to the place where were his brothers, 
his wives, and his flaves. The fire they 
applied to my wound, to ftanch the blood, 
flopped, at the fame time, the progrets of 
the poifon. Plants, dipped in turtle oil, 
were afterwards wrapped round my hand, 
and.cre long I experienced the moft pertect 
cure, 


After the Moors had determined 
towhom the unhappy lufferers fhould 
refpettively belong, our author found 
it was his lot to be transferred to an 
Arab of Bilidulgerid: from him he 
elcaped, and was feized by fome 
other Moors, who dragged him with 
them; their intention was to fell 
him to the fhips who came to Se- 
negal for gum. But in this they 
were prevented, by a war which 
then raged. In the long journey 
he was obliged to accompany the 
Moors, our author fays his fuftertngs 
are not to be defcribed, 

His matters employed him chiefly 
in bringing in fire-wood and making 
butter; by them he was fold to fome 
Moors, in rebellion again{t the em- 
peror of Morocco. After being 
feveral times fold, he was releaied 
by the Englifh and French ieq- 
chants fettled at Magador, together 
with fome of his companions, and 
arrived {afe at that place, Here the 
tyrant emperor infifted on having 
them fold to him, and they were or- 
dered to join the caravan for Mo. 
rocco, where he arrived fafe, was 
well treated, prefented to the cm- 
peror, and foon after relealed and 
fent to France. This part of his 
narrative concludes with a full ac- 
count of Zaara, Bilidulgerid, and 
Morocco. 

Our author's fuffcrings were not 
yet complete; his friends received 
him coolly, amd he embarked a fe- 
cond time for Senegal, and arrived 
there in good fafety. That our 
countrymen may have fome idea of 
this vile place, which draws fo many 
unfortunate vittims thither to their 
deftruction, we fhall infert what he 
fay of it, 
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The ifland of Senegal is three leagues 
higher up. This ifland, properly {peaking 
is only a bank of fand in the middle of the 
river. It is a thoufand geometrical paces 
long and about fixty in its greateft width ; 
is almoft on a level with the: river, and 
with the fea, being defended from: the 
latter by Barbary point, which is of greater 
elevation than the colony. The eaftern 
branch of the river is the more confiderable 
of the two, being about four hundred toifes 
‘acrofs; the weftern branch is only from 
fifty to two hundred toifes wide. The ifle 
confifts entirely of burning fands, on the 
barren furface of which you fometimes 
meet with fcatterred flints, thrown out 
among their ballaft by veftcls coming from 
Goree, or with the ruins of buildings for. 
merly ereéted by Europeans. There js 
fcarcely fuch a thing as a garden upon the 
ifland; European feeds in general nog 
thriving here. Itis not furprifing that the 
foil is fo unproduétive ; tor the air is fo 
ftrongly impregnated with fea falt, which 
pervades every thing, and confumes cyen 
iron in a very fhort fpace of time. The 
heats are exceffive, and rendered ftill more 
imfupportable by the reflection of the fand, 
fo that from ten in the morning until four 
in the afternoon it is almoft impofiible to 
do any work. During the months of 
January, February, March, and April, the 
heats are moderated; but in Auguft, and 
in the following ones, they beconie fo op- 
preffive as to affe&t even the natives them- 
felves. What effet then muft they have 
upon the Europeans, fuddenly tran{ported 
unto this burning climate ? The nights are 
a little lefs fultry ; not always, however, 
but only when the fea breeze fetsin. Itis 
then, that the inhabitants of the colony 
breathe a frefher air, for which they have 
been longing the whole of the day ; but 
this air in our climate would feem a burn. 
ing vapour. The nights are neverthclefs 
troublefome, notwithftanding the comforts 
of the fea breeze. The inftant the fun js 
fet, we are aflailed by an infinity of gnats, 
which are called mufquitos; their ftings 
are very painful, and their multitude incre. 
‘The inhabitants find. but-a poor 
defence in their gauze curtains. For my 
own part, accuftomed as I had been to live 
among the Moors, I was but little annoyed 
by thefe infetts. Being half a favage, I 
felt no defire to recommend mytelf to the 
favourable regard of the fair-fex, and I 
was therefore under no neceflity of taking 
care of my perfon. In imitation of my 
former mafters, I fmeared mytelf with 
butter, and this expedient preferved me at 
all times from thefe impertinent ftingers, 
thefe fpitelefs enemies to the repote of the 
human kind. 

Ifthe profpceé of Senegal is not agreeable 
to the eye, much lefs are its cnvirons, 
which are covered over only with fand, 
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and over-run with mangles. It may be 
faid, without exaggeration, that there is 
not a more forlorn fituation to be found on 
the face of the inhabited globe, or a place 
in which the common necetlaries. of life are 

rocured with greater difficulties. Water, 
that indifpenfible aliment of man, is here 
not potable. Wells are dug in the fand to 
the depth of five or fix feet, and water is 
obtained by this means; but whatever 

ains are taken to frefhenit, it ever retains 
a brackith tafte. 


From Senegal he made a trading 
voyage up the river to Galam, where 
ill health and misfortunes conftantly 
allailed him: indecd it is hardly pof- 
fible to fuppole that any profpett of 
gain coul allure men to this infer- 
nal place. His account of the trade 
is copious and curious; but being 
too long to extrat, we fhall here- 
after give the fubftance of it at large, 

The fecond narrative in this book 
is that of Mr. Briffon, which has 
been fome time before publifhed in 
the Englifh language, and of which, 


therefore, we fhall net fay any thing 


more, 


Travers in tHe Western He- 
Brives; Frem1782 tv1790. By 
the Rev. John Lane Buchanan, 
A.M. London, 8vo. 1793. 


Mr, Buchanan was miffionary 
minifter to thefe tflands from the 
church of Scotland. In the adver- 
tiement we are to}d, ‘It may be 
proper to apprife the reader, or ra- 
ther thofe whom I wifh to become 
readers, that the fubjeét of this litrle 
volume is not thole iflands that lie 
near to the coaft of Scotland, but 
the weftern AL budie ; a long chain 
of iflands a whole degree farther 
advanced in. the Atlantic Ocean: 
feldom vifited, and their interior 
economy, the fituation, circum- 
ftances, and charaéter of the people 
never before defcribed by any mo- 
dern traveller, except, in. a very 
fummary manner, by Donald Monro, 
quoted and followed by George 
Buchanan, in his Hiftory of Scot- 
land, I have been adviled to give 
it the title of Travels, becaufe the 


remarks it contains are the refult 
of many voyages and journies, per- 
formed for a long feries of years? 
although [ have avoided the tediun 
of a long chain of dates, move- 
ments, and other circumflances of 
no confequence.” 

Our traveller obferves, that ale 
though many have vifited Skye, 
Mull, Jura, and other fmaller iflands 
near the weftern fhores; yet that 
few have yet written on Long 
Ifland, or rather chain of iflands, 
which, from Mr. Buchanan’s ac- 
count, are in a deplorable ftate.— 
We fhall give our readers a copious 
extraét from his Introduétion ; and 
muit obferve, that if all he fays ,is 
true, and we have no reafon to 
doubt it, the fituation of thefe fuf- 
fering peoplg call aloud for the in- 
terference of the legiflature, He 
fays 

The relief of emigration, offered to fome, 
being denied to the far greater number by 
extreme poverty; and a petty, tyranny, 
arifing fromi immemorial ulages eftabtithed 
in times of feudal oppreffion, and their firi- 
gular and remote fituation, which fecludes 
the miferable natives of the Weftern He- 
brides trom the benign influence of the 
Britith laws and government. A right 
avails nothing without a’remedy. The 
poor Hebridean, as well as the Highland 
cottager in the more fequeftered parts of 
North-Britain, would find it impoflible to 
effect, if he had courage to attempt, eman- 
cipation and independence on the tackf. 
men, and petty lairds or landholders, who 
keep them in fubjeétion. I fay petty lairds 
and tackimen, for with regard to the great 
proprietors of land and fea-coaft in thofe 
parts, Lord Macdonald, Mr. Humberftone 
Mackenzie, Captain Macleod of Harris, 
Mr. Macdonald. of Boifdale, and’a few 
other gentlemen of large eftates, they have 
given undoubted proofs of a difpotition to 
protect the great body of the poor people 
againft their immediate fuperiors and op- 
pretlors; by encouraging general induftry, 
which cannot exift without liberty, or, im 
other words, without juttice. But it too 
often, and indeed for the moft part hap- 
pens, that non-refidence, and various avo. 
cations, on the part of the great landholders, 
afford opportunities to the tackfmen, 
among whom their eftates are divided, by 
leatehold, in large lots, or rather diftrias, 
to conceal the real ftate of affairs from the 
diftant chief, and to enter into fuch com- 
binations, as at once, in fuel, fiuitrate the 

good 
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good intentions of thofe chiefs, and defy 
the free genius of the Britifh conftitution. 
The land is parcelled out in fmall portions, 
by the tackfmen, among the immediate 
cultivators of the foil, who pay their rent 
in kind, and in perfonal fervices. Though 
the tackfmen, fot the moft part, enjoy 
their leafes. of whole diftricts on liberal 
terms, their exaCtions from the fubtenants, 
are in general moft fevere. They grant 
them their pofieflions only from year to 
year: and, left they fhould forget their 
dependent condition, they are every year, 
at a certain term, with the moft regular 
formality, warned to quit their tenements, 
and to go out of the bounds of the leatehold 
eftate. The fubtenant, by what prefents 
he can command. or by humble fupplica- 
tions, endeavours to work on the mind of 
the tackfman, and, on any condition he 
pleafes to impote, to retain a home for 
himfelf, his wife and children ; for he has 
no other refource. And here Cam to dif. 
clofe to the Englith nation, as well, I hope 
as the greater part of the Scotch, and to the 
whole world, a matter of fact, which can- 
not fail to excite a very general fympathy 
and concern for a fober, harmlefs, and 
much injured people. 

Itis an invariable cuftom, and eftablithed 
by akind of tacit compact among the tackf> 
mien and inferior Jairds, to refule, with the 
moft invincible obduracy, an afylum, on 
their ground, to any fubtenant without the 
recommendation of his landlord : or,.as he 
is very properly called in thofe parts, his 
matter. The wretched out-caft, therefore, 
has no alternative, but to fink down into 
the fituation and rank of an unfortunate 
and numerous clafs of men known under 
the naine of Scallage. 

The ivallag, whether male or female, is 
a poor being, whe, for mere fubiiftence, 
becomes a predial {lave to another, whether 
a iubtenant, a tackfman, ora laird. The 
feallag builds his own hut with fods and 
boughs of trees; and if he is fent from one 
part of the country to another, he moves 
off his fticks, and, by means of thefe, 
forms a new hut in another place. He is 
however, in moft places, encouraged by 
the potleffion of the walls of a hut, which 
he covers in the beft way he can. with his 
old fticks, ftubble, and fern. . Five days 
in the week he works for his mafter: the 
fixth is allowed to himfelf, for the cultiva- 
tion of fome ferap of land, on the edge of 
fome mofs or Moor: on which he railes a 
little kail, or colc-worts, barley, and po- 
tatoes. Thele articles, boiled up together 
in one math, and often without falt, are 
his only food; except in thofe feafons and 
days when he can catch fome fith, which 
he is alfo obliged not unfrequently to eat 
without bread or falt. The only bread he 
tuftes is a cake made of the flour of barley. 
He is allowed coarle fhocs, with tartan 
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hofe, and a coarfe coat, with a bla nket oy 
two for cloathing. It may occur to ap 
Englith reader, that, as the featlag works 
only five days out of feven to his matter, he 
has two to provide for himfelf.. But.it jg 
to be recolleéted, that throughout. the 
whole of Scotland and all its appendages, 
as well as in the oppofite countries of Ice. 
land to the north, and Norway and Den. 
inark to the eaft, Sunday, or the fabbath; 
as it is called in ail thofe countries, is cele. 
brated by a total ceffation from all labour, 
and all amufements too, as wellas by reli: 
gious exerciles. 


Afier a long Introduétion, Mr, 
Buchanan proceeds to give ade. 
{fcription of the Weftern Hebrides, 
their political Nate, account of ‘the 
proprietors, tackimen, fubtenants, 
and {callags; of their genius, man- 
ners and cuftoms. and the ftate of 
religion among them: all which he 
treats of much at large. As our 
traveller’s principal view in. the 
publication’ feems to be to make 
known to the world the hardfhips 
which the poor inhabitants of thefe 
iflands fuffer, we fhall give’ an 
extraét from the work, leaving to 
Mr. Buchanan to fupport his affer- 
tions. 


There is a fpecies of tenantry ftill in the 
Weftern Hebrides, as heretofore throughout 
Scotland, who hold their poffeffions-by a 
kind of tenure called Steel-Bow ; or, the 
appraifement of the whole ftock of cattle, 
houfes, and implements of hufbandry, and 
every thing elfe belonging to the farm, on 
condition of the tenants’ paying a certain 
yearly rent, and at the expiration of the 
leafe, leaving the premites exaétly as he 
found them. This is the cafe of Lufkintire 
at pretent. 

The poor Hebrideans are on foot every 
morning at five o’clock at lateft : ‘the wo- 
men at their querns or hand-mills': the 
men at fome other picce of employment 
until day-light invites them into the field, 
or to the fea fhorés, where they muft begin 
a fet taik of cutting fea-weed with the ebb- 
ing of the tide. They are obliged to work 
as for lite or death, that they May be able 
to get their quantisy of fea-weed carried 
clear olf. If when they are on work for 
their mafter, whether laird or tackfman, 
they thould be an hour behind the time 
fixed for their making their appearance, 
they are inttantly trounced home, with 
orders to be there more early the next 
morning. No apology will be admitted: 
neither the inclemency of the weather, nor 
the height nor ruggednefs of the hills they 
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nad to crofs, nor an accident by the road, 
nor the lot's of that day, to thofe who have 
fo few they can call their own, very pre- 
cious. All goes for nothing. The intercft, 
the will of the maftcr mutt be attended to, 
not theirs. To all this feverity the un- 
feeling tackfman often adds cruel mockings 
and imprecations. : 

I was witnefs of an action that ftruck me 
very forcibly at the time when it happened, 
and which I cannot now recollect without 
a degree of horror. A man calling himfelf 
agentleman, had a mind to horfewhip one 
of his fcallags, who had given him jome 
offence. But, miffing the immediate object 
of his refentment, he fell in with his fitter, 
a pretty and innocent young damfel, who 
happened to be carrying a barley cake for 
her brother’s breakfaft. The gentleman 
puffeted the girl feverely, tcefMed the cake 
out of her hands, and kicked her before 
him, as fhe attempted to recover the cake, 
with his foot. 

A ttout fellow, named M‘Corcle, fon to 
the hen wite (caillach nan ceark} that lived 
pear, was detected one evening in taking a 
mouthful of barley meal out of an old cheft, 
through a hole made by the mice; very 
deftructive creatures, and particularly to 
this youth, being the means of Icading him 
into a trap that made hinr groan. The 
fellow having nothing to plead but hunger, 
was found guilty, and fentence was pro- 
nounced for whipping on a ftated day, 
with his hands tied, and his body bound 
to a ftake. 

All the tenunts were fummoned to at- 
tend at the execution of this fentence, and 
ordered each to bring his family, that they 
might learn therefrom what each of them- 
felyes had to expect in cafe any of them 
were ever detected at fuch criminal practices 
in time coming. 

But as there is no hangman in all this 
extenfive eftate, no ene of the tenants 
would become driver; therefore the reve- 
rend perfonage took on himfelf an office fo 
confiftent with the religion which he pro- 
felled to teach! And accordingly, he and 
his lady led forth the criminal, ftripped 
him of his rays, bound him to the ftake, 
and began a very heavy exercife upon the 
bare buffof the delinquent, when he re- 
ceived many a lufty Rtripe. But the cries 
of caillach nan ceark, his mother, the clap- 
pings of hands, tearing of her hair, beating 
of her breaft, and running herfelf out of 
breath, till at length fhe fainted away, 
made every foul prefent fad and forrowful. 

The fabbath following, he was Ied to the 
church, with a bag of meal about his neck, 
a humiliating fpectacle to the parifhioners, 
who were given to know thereby what each 
of themfelves, fhould he tranfyrefs, had to 
expect trom the hands of the reverend exe- 
cutioncr, At this new ipectacle the people 


are faid tq have emitted a confuled noily, 
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and turned away their eyes with fa bhuain, 
a bhuain! Cha bé. fhud ar minittar bean- 
nuight Aulay, ach nfior bhruit fon cleoch) 
** away with it! This, faid they, was not 
the leffon taught by their bleffed iminifter, 
old Aulay, but that of a beaft under the 
appearance of a parfon to infult them.” 


Joripican Essays; detng Remarks 
on the Laws of England. Refpect- 
fully fubmitted to the general Reader. 
By Edward Randall, of Cam- 
bridge. 8v0. 1793. 
The laws of England have long 

been the fubje&ts of panygeric to 

thdfe who are not acquainted with 
the prattice of them, but the real 
truth is, they are fo very complex, 
and in many points fo very unintel- 
ligible, that a revilal of them feems 
abfolutely neceflary. Mr. Schieffer 
fome tine fince pointed out the ne- 

eflity of reforming the prattice, 
our prefent author equally enforces 
the neceflity of reforming the laws 
themfelves. In the Introduétion he 
fays. ** The following effays are with 
difidence and refpect more particu- 
laily addrefled to the unprofeffional 
reader, To gentlemen of the pro- 
feflion the author cannot afpire at 
the honour of communicating any 
additional information, as it is molt 
probable they, (or at lealt the greater 
part of them) from their habits of 
reflestion on judicial topics, have 
with fuperior penetration anticipated 
the few hints contained in this little 
volume. But the {cience of jurif- 
prudence is not interefling merely 
to a particularly clafs of men; it 1s 
of mot extenfive influence, inaf- 
much as it holds out protection to the 
humblett cottager, as weil as to the 
mott illuftrious fenator, It is detira- 
ble therefore, that the dialeé&t of the 

Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and other 

legal feminaries, fhould be in fome 

degree intelligible to the community 
at large; and the more barbarous 
that dialett may be the more it be- 
comes necefiary, for the honour of 
the profeffion, that the public thould 
underitand the reafon of its crudity: 
a defe&t which if not traced to its 
origin, will perhaps be imputed - 
, tne 
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the prattice of the.profeffion, who 
are under the neceflity of conform- 
ing to the fyltem of the law as they 
find it, with all its imperfeétions. It 
is not however an uncommon thing, 
to hear men who have been en- 
tangled in legal perplexities, im- 
puting all their troubles to their pro- 
teflional agents, whom they confi- 
der as the minifters of intricacy and 
chicane. To minds endued with 
Senfibility, anxious to obtain the 
grateful eflcem of the virtuous, and 
the commendation of the wile, this 
cannot but be extremely painful. To 
fuch minds it is not enough that 
their purfuits are advantageous to 
themfelves, they muft alfo be efteem- 
ed ufeful and honourable by others, 
The wealth of Indus affords no com- 
penfation for the lofs of public ap- 
probation and efteem ; or for being 
pointed at asan object of jeft and ri- 
dicule : and if lawyers have feclings 
like other men (which I hope there 
js no reafon to doubt) the thafts of 
comic ridicule which are fo fre- 
quently aimed at them cannot be 
very agreeable. In vindication of 
the profeffion, of which both from 
inclination and early deitination | 
am a member, I think it may be af- 
ferted, that the chicanery complained 
of in the practice of the law. arifes 
not fo much from the improper con- 
duét of the lawyers of the prefent 
day, as from the radical defefts of 
our judicial code: and this it 1s 
hoped will in fome meafure be 
evinced by the few following obfer- 
vations, Which are confined to fome 
of our maxims relative to landed pro- 
perty ; a part of the law which ought 
to be familiar to every one, as it is in 
daily ule; efpecially in a commer- 
cial country, where land is by its 
frequent transfer become an article 
oefcommerce. The author intended 
to have animadverted upon fome of 
the forms of procecding in the con- 
dné of fuits im our courts: but that 
he finds has been lately done by a 
gentleman better qualified for the 
tafk. who has conciiely and intel- 
ligibly uot only poinica out the de- 
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feét of thefe forms, but has offered 
a plan for their amendment.” 

Agreeably to thele views, Mr, 
Randall makes (Fifay I.) fome gene. 
ral reflections on the neceflity of re. 
viewing the laws; wherein he takes 
notice of the obfoletenefs of fome 
cuftoms, the unintelligiblenefs of 
fome terms, and the want of fimpli. 
city in our legal proceedings ; and 
gives an hiftorical deduction of our 
judicial code, and the caufes of its 
prefent obfcurity. 

Effay II. prefents an outline of 
the feudal fyftem; in which Mr, 
Randall traces the origin of the idea 
of property, the origin and progrefs 
of the feudal fyitem, and in what 
manner it affeétcd the general in. 
terefts and improvement of man- 
kind, Effay III. treats of primo. 
geniture, and the fidtitious reafons 
given in law-books for the admif- 
fion of collatcral kindred, He fays, 
it is generally allowed that the feu- 
dal fyflem was parent of this law, 
whereby the lands of the owner, if 
not difpofed-of by will, are to de. 
fcend to the eldeft fon. Many hu. 
mane and fenfible remarks are made 
on the feverity and mjuftice of this 
law. and on fome abfurd fiétions, 
which difguft rational minds, and 
difgrace our judicial code. 

We have our doubts, whether it 
be quite accurate to {peak of the feu- 
dal fyflem abfolutcly, as the parent 
of the law of primogeniture ; though 
it certainly did, in a high degree, 
enforce it, and finally eftablifhed it. 
The rule of prinmogeniture feems to 
have prevailed where the feudal fyb 
tem was never known. It {eems 
to have operated in the eaft as well 
as the north, in very early periods, 
By the Jewifh law the eldeft fon re- 
ceived a double portion of the ine 
heritance: and even in the early 
periods of Rome, the law of primo- 
geniture appears to have been 
known, 

Eflay IV. contains remarks on 
entails, and curlory remarks on the 
abftrufe coftrinc of contingent re 
maiuders, After having pointed out 

to 
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tothe reader fome of the antiquated 
maxims on which our laws of pro- 
peity are founded, in order to fhow 
fhe ‘impropricty of making thee 
maxims the bafis of modern reafon- 
ing, the author proceeds, in flay 
the fifth, to confider the mode of 
transferring property, and offers 
frittures on its complexity. 

Eflay VI. treats of the prolix, 
and redundant dition of legal in- 
ftruments and aés of parliament, the 
artificial niceties reforted to in their 
confiruétion and conjeétures as to 
the origin of that diétion, 


APorTicAL AND PHILosoPpHICAL 
Essay ON THE Frencu ReEvo- 
LUTION. 4f0. 1793. 


This poem which is addreffed to 
the Right Hon, Edmund Burke, 1s 
aiferted to be the produétion of Mr, 
Courtenay, a gentleman well known 
both in the political and literary 
world, 

We have lately feen 2 nation 
boldly ftruggling for their freedom, 
and in fact now prodigally {pending 
their blood in the caule of liberty, 
allailed by the moit infamous falle- 
hoods, and their caufe brought fo 
much into difrepute, that few men 
have now courage enough to ftand 
falt as their champion. Mr. Courte- 
nay is one of the few who boldly 
dare to meet the fhafts of calumny, 
info good a caufe. . He exults, as 
every friend of freedom fhould do, 
inthe fuccefs of a country, fighting 
againft defpotifm, and juftly repro- 
bates thofe who look on them as a 
rofcribed race. This lively poem 
is addreiled to his apoftate friend 
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Parliamentary Debates, continued. 
N the Houfe of Commons, Mon- 
day, May 13, the houfe in a 
committeeupon the government and 
commer: of India, Mr. Wilber- 
force :avved a refolution—* That 
it is the opinion of this éémmittee, 
that it is thigspeculiar and bounden 
Vou, XI, 


Mr. Burke, wnofe political princi- 
ples he ridicules with juft feverity, 
We fhall give the following as a {pe- 
cimen of the work, 


But Jo! imperial chiefs with vengeful ire, 

Again{t a people’s peace, and rights con- 
{pire ; 

War is their royal game, a realm the prize, 

Men are but counters, in the tyrants eyes. 

—lLafth’d to manceuvre with habitual 
fkill, 

Fight without caufe, and without paffion 
kill. 

Drill’d to machines, their fervile bands ad« 
vance, 

With fire and fword to tamedifloyal France, 

To ftamp the wrath of kings to after-times, 

And wafte the beauty of her genial climes. 

There, golden fruit to fweet luxuriance 
grows, 

The various vine in vivid clufters glows. 

There, hountcous crops enrich the happy 
{wain, 

And tell th’ incipient blifs of Freedom's 
reign. 

—Can fervile bands republicans controul, 

And quell their new born energy of foul ? 

In vain, preud Auftria her whole force 
combines, 

Her trench they ftorm, and force her boafted 
lines. 

She yields, the flies, defpair and fhame her 
guide, 

Shorn of her beams, and fall’n her crefted 
pride. 

The gothic tower, thus rear’d in ages paft, 

One moment finks, beneath the lightning’s 
blatt, 

Thro’ every breaft heroic ardour runs, 
All feel alike, when nature ranks her fons; 
The patriot foldicr pants for public praife, 
And France revives the fame of ancient 

days. 
Man, equal man, no vain diftin@tion knows, 
Withpridehe thinks, with energy he glows. 
Republic valour every bofom fires, 
Republic virtue every foul infpires : 
Thus Greece renown’d, repell’d the bar. 
barous hofts, 
That Perfia pour’d in 


coafts. 


torrents on her 
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duty of the legiflature, to promote 
by all juft and prudent means, the 
intere(t and happinefs of the Brigg? 
fubjeéts in the Eaft-Indies, an 
provide for their advancement in 
ufeful knowledge, and in rehigious 
and moral impravement,” 

He next moved a refolution that 

the 





66 
the Eaft-India Company fhould 


provide places of worfhip in India, 
and fend out proper minifters to 
officiate therein; and. that they 
fhould alfo provide a chaplain for 
every yellel ef fix hundred tons. 
No minifter to be fent to India un- 
le{s firft approved of by the arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, or the bifhop 
of London, for the time being, 
Both which were carried. 

Wednefday, May 15, Mr. Dun- 
das rofe, and itated a variety of rea- 
fons that induced him to propole a 
refulution that the duty on coals 
imported into Scotland be taken 
off, and entirely abolifhed, That 
duty, he obferved, amounted to no 
greater fum than twelve thoufand 
pounds per annum. He {tated an 
eftimate of the probable produce of 
the additional tax on ftills, and on 
the retail dealers on aqua vite at 
00,0001. perannum. Mr. Dundas 
moved, that the duty on coals im- 
ported coaftwife into any of the 
ports of that part of Great Britain 
called Scotland, do end and deter- 
mine; and moved other refolutions 
refpecting the frefh duty on ftills 
and on the retaii dealers in aqua 
vita, in lieu thereof. 

Sir John Sinclair then began, by 
obferving the land of England con- 
tained fixty millions of acres; five 
of which were cultivated for the pro- 
dution of grain, and twenty-five 
for grafz and pafture ;,thirty mil- 
lions, therefore, remained in a flate 
of litile or no cultivation. Che 
fheep of this country he ftated: at 
from twenty to twenty-five mil- 
lions, which, if properly attended 
©, might prodyce, on the improve- 
ment of the fleece, at leaft one fhil- 
jing a fheep, which on the cultiva- 
tion of the raw maicrial might be 
improved to three fhillings a fheep; 

Belding to the national wealth at 
three millions fterling. Sir 
ended by moving an addrefs 

to his majelty for the appointment 
of a board to fuperintend the pro- 
grels, and encourage the improve- 
ment of agriculture; to gonift of 
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gentlemen without fee or reward 
and that a fum, not lefs than 35001, 
be granted by the Houfe of ‘Coms 
mons for defraying fuch expences 
as might arife from fuch appoint- 
ment, 

Lord Shefheld faid, he never had 
greater fatisfaction than in fecond. 
me eel ui gyn which he 

derec ¢ pregnant with 
public good. - 

Mr, Pitt, Mr. W. Smith, Mr, 
Harrifon, Sir W. Dolben, and Mr, 
Dundas, fupported the motion 
which went to the eflablifhment - 
aboard that might lead to pratti. 
cable and important improvements, 
But as there was not a fufficient 
number of members prefent to en- 
able the houfe to proceed, the debate 
was adjourned, 

Friday, May 17, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer brought up the 
refolutions relative to the plan of 
the propofed lottery for the enfuing 
year. He faid that one of the prin. 
cipal objets he had in view was to 
prevent infurances from day to day, 
to prevent the publication of the 
lifts of drawn tickets, and to im- 
pofe penalties on the keepers of 
lottery officers, in order to compel 
them to produce the number of 
tickets they had fold. 

After fome objeétions from Mr, 
Taylor and Mr. Sheridan, Mr, 
Hobart reported the refolutions, 

The houfe refumed the debate on 
the board of agriculture, which was 
diiculfed at confiderable length; and 
on a divifion there were for the 
eftablifhment of the board 101, 
againf it 26. 

Wednefday, May 22, in the Honfe’ 
of Commons, Mr. Wilberforce 
moved for the orsler of the day for 
the houfe to refolve itfelf into a 
committee to confider of the means 
of preventing the importation of 
flaves into the foreign Weft India 
ifiands, which being read, he fnoved 
that the Speaker fhould leave the 
chair. 

Mr. Oflthorne oppofed the mo- 
tion, aad infifted that originated 
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among the Diffenters, who were 
enemies to the conflitution in both 
church and ftate, and for this one 
yeafon, if there were no other, he 
fhould oppofe it, as fhould every 
lover of his country. The rafcals 
and fcoundrels who compofed the 
National Affembly, had not attempt- 
ed fuch a meafure, but left it fora 
Britifh Houfe of Commons. 

Mr. Buxton obferved, that the 
honourable member had charged 
the Diffenters with being the per- 
fons with whom the queftion origi- 
nated; wherever it originated, it 
yefleéted honour, and he felf him- 
felf too zealous of it to refign it en- 
tirely to the Diffenters ; he trufted, 
that the eftablifhed church alfo had 
the feelings of huinanity and chrif- 
tian charity as well as the Diffenters. 
He faid, the prefent queftion did 
not go to affect the right of the 
planters, or to prevent their having 
flaves to cultivate their plantations, 
but to prevent fupplying our ene- 
my’s iflands with flaves, who might 
enable them to vie with the Britifh 
iflands. 

Mr. Courtenay faid, that the ho- 
nourable gentleman, Mr.Cawthorne, 
who had fupported the flave trade, 
had aftonifhed him—the National 
Convention of France were rafcals, 
itfeemed, and therefore in every 
thing they did that was bad we 
fhould imitate them; and, as to any 
thing that might be good, we fhould 
leave it to be done by themfelves— 
for they had once mentioned the 
abolition of the flave trade.—The 
friends of the motion for the abo- 
lition of the flave trade were Dil- 
fenfers and enemies to the contti- 
tution of this country in church and 
flate. If he underftood this Eng- 
lith-Irifh, he muft fay the houte 
were fortunate in having fuch a 
member, for he would often enter- 
tain them better than any other per- 
fon, as he had the advantage of pol- 
{effing an Englifh idiom, and an 
Irifh mode of reafoning—-of this his 
fpeech was a good {pecimen. 

The honourable member had alfo 


ftated this was a queftion originat- 
ing only with Diifenters, the ene- 
mies of the conflitution in church 
and ftate, and feemed to implicate 
in the fame charge, all thole who 
were its fupporters; he wifhed to 
know, if he thought the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who, much to 
the honour of his humanity, and to 
his fame, had been the {trenuous 
advocate of this caufe, an enemy to 
the conftitution in church and flate; 
if he did, he believed him to be 
fingular in that opinion ; for he was 
{ure no one elfe thought him’ an 
enemy tothe conflitution in church 
and ftate. Bat this was not the 
caufe of the Diffenters alone; all 
perfuafions of men united in it, as 
appeared from the petition which 
had been prefented. 

The houfe then divided—For the 
Speaker leaving the chair, 61 
Againft it, 18—Majority, 43. “The 
houfe then refolved itfelf into a 
committee, 

The Houfe of Lords, on Thurf- 
day, May 23, went into a committee 
of privileges. In order to under- 
ftand pertettly the fubje& of this 
day’s debate, it is neceflary to make 
the following remarks: 

On the late ele&ion for the fix- 
teen peers of Scotland, the Duke 
of Queenfberry and the Marquis of 
Abercorn had tendered their votes, 
though Britifh peers, Thefe had 
been refufed by the returning ofh- 
cer, who had been direéted by the 
Houle of Lords not to receive them, 
Their lordfhips prefented a petition 
to the houfe, complaining of their 
having been deprived of a right to 
which they thought themlelves en- 
titled, 

As different and apparently con- 
tradiftory refolutionshad been pafled 
by the houfe on this fubjet, Lord: 


Grenville propofed, on a fQgmmer 
occalion, to refer to a commit 
determine the following queftidn— 
Whether, by the 2& of union, or 
any fubfequent att, Scotch peers, 
who had been created Britifh peers 
fince the union, were entiled to 

lo vole 
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vote at the elc&ion for Scotch 
peers; which was catried in the af- 
firmative by a majority of one only. 

‘The committee gave it their opi- 
nion, that it was proper to refer the 
queftion to the decifion of the 
judges. 

Lord Grenville moved, that the 
houfe do agree with the opinion of 
the committee. 

Lord Cathcart rofe, and made a 
long and very able {peech againft 
agreeing with the opinion of the 
committee. His lordfhip faid he 
thought this due, both to the Scotch 
nobility whom he had the honour 
to reprefent, and to the dignity of 
their lordfhips’ proceedings, which 
he thought materially concerned in 
the decifion. 

The Duke of Norfolk replied to 
Lord Cathcart, and took a fhort but 
different view of the fubje&. Lord 
Grenville coincided in fentiments 
with the Duke of Norfolk. When 
the queftion, that the houfe do agree 
with the refolution of the committee 
being put—Contents, 32—Not con- 
tents, 31—Mapjority, 1, 

The Chancellor then put the 

ueftion, Shall the votes of the 
Duke of Queenfberry and Lord 
Abercorn be counted ? 

On this queftion Lords Hawkef- 
bury and Mansfeld {poke with their 
ufual ability. The former for, the 
latter againft the queftion, Lords 
Kinou!l, Queenfberry, Mahon, 
&c. allo {poke in debate ; after 
which the houfe divided—fFor the 
motion, 

Contents, 41 
Proxies, 7 
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Majority, 7 

In the Houfe of Commons, on 
Fifday, May 91, Sir Charles Jbun- 
pliry, after recounting the mileries 
the conviéts ordered tor tran{porta- 
tion underwent in prifon, on board 
the hulks, and in their paflage to 
Botany Bay, in very glowing co- 
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lours, he proceeded to ftate the 
eltimate of the expence incurred by 
government by the tranfportation 
of each individual conviét. The 4) 
public fince the eftablifhment of. 
the fetilement paid 600.0001. He 
faid, for the maintenance of each 
conviét it coft the country Gol, a 
year, which was the falary of an 
excileman. In [peaking of the 
mortality, he had a letter to prove 
that out of 500 paifengers on board 
the Neptune, but 42 were able to go 
on fhore at Sydney Cove. ‘That in 
another inftance. out of 625, not 
lefs than 576 were ill. Thefe were 
a great burihen on the flores, and 
he was of opinion that two tons 
fhauld be the e!timate allowed for 
each convitt, and that a premium 
fhould be given per man for evely 
convict the captain landed in good 
health. Sir Charles concluded by 
moving a ftring of refolutions, 
which included in fubftance what 
he had ftated in his {peech. He 
faid that he would not prefs them 
at prefent, but hoped that Mr. 
Dundas would turn them in his 
mind againft the beginning of the 
next feflion, 

Mr. Dundas moved, not for the 
purpofe of getting rid of the quef- 
tion, but to confider the refolutions 
more maturely, that their further 
confideration fhould be deferred to 
“this day three months,” which 
was agreed to by the houfe. 

Mr. Wharton moved, * that a 
* committee of the houfe be ap- 
‘« pointed to enquire into the pro- 
‘* vifions made in the atts of Wil- 
* liam and Mary, and William the 
“ Third, for fecuring the excrcife 
‘of the executive authority, and 

fecuring a fair and adequate re- 

iowa of the people in par- 
iament.—Alfo, to enquire into 
‘the exercife of the courts of law, 
and what has been invalidated or 
‘taken away, and what is fit to 
reftore to the people of this land, 
and to fecure to the people the 

revolution as fettled in 1688.” 

he houfe divided without any 


reply 
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reply being made to Mr. Wharton, 
Ayes 11—Noes 74—Majority Co. 

‘On Wednelday, June 5, in the 
Houfe of Lords, Rord Rawdon 
called the attention. of the houfe to 
the great inconveniency and hard- 
fhip fuffered by many fubjeéts of 
this country, in confequence of the 
traiterous correfpondence a&; be- 
fides the lofs futtained by the mer- 
chants, fiora the flop put to the 
commercial communication between 
the two countries; he underftood 
there was a very confiderable num- 
ber of Britifh fubjeéts in France, 
who were obliged to remain there, 
from the abfolute impoifibility of 
their procuring the means of re- 
turning home ; he therefore hoped, 
that fome meafure would be adopted 
for their relief, 

Lord Grenville faid a few words 
acrofs the table, the purport of 
which we underftood to be, that he 
fhould be glad to co-operate with 
the noble lord in any propofition 
he might bring forward to remove 
the inconvenience of which he 
complained. 

In a committee of the whole 
houfe, the India bill was read 
claufe by claufe, and fome conver- 
fation enfued. 

The Earl of Guildford objefted 
to the claufe for appointing new 
commiffhoners with lalaries, on the 
ground taken by Mr. Fox in the 
Houfe of Commons, and he alto 
moved an amendment reftricting 
the duration of the a, which was 
oppofed by Lord Grenville, and 
negatived without a divifion, 

The Earl of Lauderdale oppofed 
the principle of the bill as increa{- 
ing the influence of the crown, and 
adding an enormous patronage to 
the board of controul; in which 
opinion he was fupported by Lord 
Fitzwilliam in a very fhort {peech. 

Lord Hawkefbury defended the 
principle of the biil and its pro- 
vifions, as being, in his opinion, 
wifely framed, not only to promote 
the interc{ts of the company, but 
the happinels of the natives of 
India, 


The Archbifhop of Canterbury 
faid, he fhould have been better 
pleafed with the bill, if it had con- 
tained fome provifion for com- 
municating the comforts of the 
Chriftian religion to the people of 
India, Lord Grenville flated, that 
the Eaft India Company expended 
annually upwards of 12.0001. in 
their ecclefiaftical eftablifhment 
and that they had already a power 
to encreafe it, by a former aét of 

arliament, 

The Bifhop of London did not 
mcan to make any {pecific motion, 
but he trufled the company would 
think it right to adopt the ideas of 
the Rev. Prelate who fpoke laft, 
and that they ought to apnoint 
chaplains to their fhips.” The bill 
was gone through without any 
amendment, 

Thurfday, the order of the day 
being read for taking into confide- 
ration the report of the committee 
of privileges, various refolutions of 
the faid committee, with refpett to 
certain votes, given at the laft elec- 
tion of the{ixteen peers of Scotland, 
were read and agreed to by the 
houfe, 

On the laft refolution agreed ta 
by the committee, “ that the votes 
given by the Duke of Queenfberry 
and the Earl (Marquis) of Aber- 
corn, if duly tendered, ought to have 
been counted ;”—It was moved, as 
an amendment, by Earl Mansfield, 
to add to the refolution the words 
following,—* which votes the Lord 
Clerk Regifler and his deputies 
ought to have received.” The re- 
folution was agreed to, and the 
amendment was negatived. 

Lord Grenville moved, that a 
committee be appointed to examine 
and count the votes given for the 
diilerent peers, at the laft election, 
and to reporttothe houfe. Ordered. 

On Monday, June 10, in the 
Houfe of Lords, Mr. Dundas 
brought up the meffage from the 
Commons, requefting that their 
lordfhips would poitpone the fur- 
ther coniideration of the trial of 


Mr 
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Mr. Haftings to a future day. A 
debate enfued, in which Lords 
Abingdon, Thurlow, Stanhope, and 
Mansfield, fpoke againft putting oft 
the trial of Mr. Haftings; and Lords 
Grenville, Lauderdale, Portchefter 
and Guildford, were for having it 
deferred. 

Lord Grenville moved that the 
trial be poftponed to next feffion, 
when the houfe divided, Contents 
48—Non Contents 21—Majority 


27. 

“The Bifhop of St. David’s after a 
few words, moved, that the further 
hearing of evidence on the African 
flave trade be poftponed to the 
fecond Wednefday in next f{effion, 
which was agreed to. 

Scotch peerage. Lord Lauder- 
dale, after a {hort exordium, moved, 
that the two refolutions of the 
houfe in 1787, declaratory of the 
incompetency of the Duke of 
Queenfberry and the Marquis of 
Abercorn to be reprefentatives of 
the Scotch peerage, they having, 
fubfequent to their elettion, becn 
created Britifh peers, fhould be 
read by the clerk of the houfe. 

Thefe refolutions being read ac- 
cordingly, his lordfhip deemed it 
fuperfluous to fay more than merely 
to move, That an humble addrets 
be'prefented to his majefly, praying 
that his majefly would be pleafed to 
iffue his royal proclamation for the 
eleGtion of a Scotch peer, in the 
room of Lord Vifcount Stormont, 
who, {ubfequent to the late general 
ele&tion of Scotch peers, has been 
created a peer of Great Britain. 

’ On this motion a debate of much 
warmth took place, which ter- 
minated in a divifion— 

Contents>+ - - 

Proxies = - - 

Not Contents - 

Proxies - = - 14—92 

In the Houfe of Commons, Mon- 
day, June 10, Mr. Rofe ftated ta 
the houfe, that feveral individuals, 
had by inevitable accidents forfeited 
their rights in their fhares of the 
vontine life annuities, created by 
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the laft aét for that purpofe, and ag 
no blame was imputable to them 
it was thought hard to take advan. 
tage of fuch circumflances, He 
therefore moved an addrefs to his 
majefty, to grant them compenfa- 
tion for their lofs, and that the 
houfe would make good the fame 
—Ordered. : i 

Mr. Rofe moved an addrefs to 
his majefty to iflue money for the: 
repair of the harbour of Douglas, 
in the Ifle of Man. He ftated the 
expence could not exceed twelve 
or fourteen thoufand pounds! Mr, 
Francis conceived the honourable 
member talked of thoufands with 
more indiference than it would 
have been proper to have mentioned 
hundreds. He certainly objected 
altogether to voting away the money 
of the nation, by that fummary 
mode, an addrefs, inftead of the 
regular procefs ‘of that houfe; but 
when he was called on to fuch an 
amount, he fhould expeét good rea- 
fons for doing fo, efpecially at fo 
late a period of the feffion, 

At the fuggeflion of the f{peaker, 
Mr. Rofe agreed to withdraw his 
motion to a future day, when there 
might be a fuller attendance. 

Mr, Birch ftated to the houfea 
rumour which had gone abroad, 
and which had created no little 
alarm in the public mind, that note 
with{tanding the ftate of hoftili- 
ties in which this country ftood, 
there was a confiderable deficiency 
of arms now in the Tower. This 
was not a little fupported by the 
circumftance of applications having 
been made from various quarters 
for a fupply of arms for defence, 
but which had. not been complied 
with. He thought it therefore his 
duty to move, that the amount 
of imall arms now in the Tower 
fit for fervice, be laid upon the 
table. 

Mr. Rofe hoped he would not 
perfift in a motion upon a fubje& of 
{uch importance, and of which he 
was totally ignorant, without a pre- 
vious notice, and Mr, Birch agreed 
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ia withdraw his motion to a future 
day. 

On Tuefday, on motion that the 
report of the bill for repealing th 
duty of Scotch coal, in certain 
ports im Scotland, be now received, 
counfel was called in and heard for 
the petitioner, Sir John Henderfon, 
againit the bill.—Counfel having 
withdrawn 

Mr. Alderman Anderfon faid a 
few words, and alluded to the hard- 
fhips under which the citizens of 
London {who he praifed for the 
chearfulnefs with which they paid 
taxes) laboured on account of the 
heavy duty they patd for coals, 
being 8s. 4d. per chaldron, and 
more than any other body of men 
paid for that article; he hoped that 
when thefe citizens came to apply 
for relief in that refpett, the pro- 
ceedings of this day would be re- 
membered, 

The report was then received, 
read, agreed to, and the bill was 
ordered to be read a third time. 

In the Houfe of Commons, on 
Monday, June 17, an addre{fs was 
voted to h:s majefly, that he would 
be pleafed to order certain buildings 
belonging to the Court of Exchequer 
to be taken down in the enfuing re- 
cefs, for the purpofe of rendering 
the accels to the houle from New 
Palace Yard more commodious and 
agreeable, 

Mr, Secretary Dundas moved for 
Icave to bring in a bill for the better 
ordering of the militia in that part 
of Great Britain called Scotland. 
Leave was given; and Mr. Dundas 
accordingly prefented the bill, which 
was read a firft time, and ordered to 
be printed for the ufe of the mem- 
bers. 

Sir W. Lewes moved an addrefs 
to his majeity, praying that he would 
be plealed to erder a monument, 
with a fuitable in{cription thereon, 
to be ere&ted in the cathedral of St. 
Paul, to the memory of that gallant 
officer, the late Lord Rodney. 
Agreed, 

Mr. Fox rofe to make his promifed 


7? 


motion on the prefent ftate of the 
war. With refpeét to the avowed 
ends of the war, fecurity and indem- 
nity, the firft he muft confider, he 
faid, as already atchieved ; and the 
latter, if it were pratticable to gain 
it, would not be worth the expence 
attending the purfuit; but an ade- 
quate indemnity for what we have 
fuffered by the war, he infifted was 
not in the power of France, nor of 
all Europe, to beftow. With re- 
gard to the profecution of the war, 
he afferted it could be attended with 
no good effeét, even if fuccefsful, 
but would certainly be produétive 
inany cafe of the worft coniequences 
to this country; and here he ob- 
ferved, in pathetic language, what 
he termed the prefent deplorable 
tate of commercial credit, the nu- 
merous bankruptcies, and the thou- 
fands of manufatturers ftarving for 
the want of employment ; all which 
he confidered as the effeéts of the 
war, and which he faid muft accu- 
mulate in an accelerated ratio by its 
continuance. Hethen took occafion 
to conlider the moft important events 
which had recently taken place on 
the continent, particularly the par- 
tition of Poland, which he repro- 
bated in the flrongelt language; and 
the conduét of the admini{lration of 
this country with refpect to thole 
circumftances he cenfured in pointed 
terms. He went fo far as to fay, 
that by our recent treaty with Ruflia, 
we had become the abettors, and 
even a party, in her {candalous con- 
duét with refpeét to Poland! With 
thofe fentiments of the prefent fate 
of the war, and of the affairs of the 
continent, he faid, he could not but 
deem it his duty to recommend, in 
the ftrongeft language -he was able, 
to the country, to take the {peediett 
and moft effectual fleps towards a 
general pacification—or at leait as 
tar as this country was concerned. 
He then moved an addrefs to his 
maje(ty of coifiderable length, to 


this effeét; and on the queftion“be- 


ing put, 
Mr, Wyndham, and Mr. Burke, 


reph 





72 
replied to the principal heads of the 
right honourable gentleman’s fpeech; 
and cenfuréd the impolicy of pro- 

fing to flop the progre{s of a war 
which had been in a career of un- 
exampled fuccefs fince we had en- 
gaged in it, and he trufled would 
terminate with the accomplifhment 
of all the falutary ends for which it 
was undertaken. 

Mr. Pitt decmed the motion, whe- 
ther as regarding it on general prin- 
ciples, or with a view to the parti- 
cular circumftances of the times, 
one of the moft impolitic and pre- 
polterous meafures ever propofed in 
a deliberative aflembly. To arreft 
the progrefs of our fuccefs in a de- 
fenfive war, neceffarily undertake 
againft an aggrefling and over-ween- 
ing enemy, whofe principles were of 
more deleterious effect than even its 
arms could be, was a pioceeding 
which he hoped that houfe would 
not lifter to. Add to this the fla- 
grant breach of treaty which fuch a 
proceeding would involve us in with 
powerful allics, to whoin our honour 
and interefis were equally bound, 
"the principles on which the war 
had been undertaken (aficr the con- 
fideration of felf-defence, when firft 
attacked) were, he faid, not at all 
changed, ‘The difiinét confideration 
of the particular form of the internal 
government of France, fhould not, 
m his opinion, be an obflacle to 
peace; but we fhould be convinced, 
that they had totally abandoued their 
abominable principles, or elfe were 
fo weakened in their refources or 
arms, as not to be able to force them 
on other nations; thefe defirable 
ends were what he contidcred would 
alone prove an effectual fecurity to 
us, and to Europe, againft France; 
and to effeét which, he thought, 
while Providence favoured us with 
fucce{s, our eflorts fhould be direét- 
ed to obtain. 

Mr. Hufley and Mr. Smith fup- 

orted the motion. Mr. Drakeand 
Sir W. Dolben were azainft it.— 
After 2 few words of ex 
frem Mr. Fox, Nir, Pitt, 


planation 
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Burke, the houfe divided. Ayes, 4) 
—Noes, 187—Majority 140. 

In the Houfe of Lords, on Tuef. 
day, June 18, the Lord Chancellor,’ 
after a fhort fpeech, made a motion 
to the following effet: That it be 
referred to the judges to confider of, 
and to prepare, and early in the next 
feflion of parliament to bring in, a 
bill to remedy the defedl of the law 
now in being relative to imprifon. 
ment for debt, &c. 

Lord Rawdon faid he fhould not 
oppofe the motion ; and then ftated 
his general ideas upon the principle 
of law as applicable to imprifonment 
for debt, to be this — That when any 
man who had contratted debt with- 
out any fraudulent intention, was 
imprifoned for it, and, without 
means to pay, {uch man ought to be 
ditcharged, becaufe, to keep him in 
culiody, wasa puntihment, and none 
ought to be punifhed but thofe who 
were guilty of fome crime. The 
public were. mnterefted in the pre 
fervation of this principle; for to 
punith where there was no puilt, 
was a miapplication of punifhment, 

The Lord Chancellor faid, with 
repard to the noble lord’s theory of 
law asto imprifonment of any per- 
fon not guilty of fraud, and being 
unable to pay, he begged leave to 
fay he dilfented totally from that 
principle; he believed that in all 
laws of all civilized fociety, where 
a debtor was unable to pay, the ere. 
ditor had certain power to exercife 
feverity over him, 

The Lord Chancellor’s motion 
pafled. 

Lord Stanhope then called the 
attention of the houfe to the fubjeét 
of the treaties now on their lord- 
fhips’ table. Treaties between this 
country and the Landgrave of Heffe 
Caflel—the Emprefs of Ruffia, and 
the king of Sardinia. He obferved 
that thefc treaties ought to be printed, 
and their contents made as public 
as poffible. ‘There was one article 
in the treaty with the Emprefs of 
Ruflia which required explanation, 
The article fated, * That neither of 
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the contraéting parties fhould lay 
down arms without mutual confent, 
&c. and that the war fhall be pur- 
fued by both until the F rench fhall 
give up any conqueft they make on 
either, &c.”” This, he faid, might 
lead us into a defence of the infa- 
mous partition of Poland.. The in- 
habitants of that country had lately 
adopted a free conflitution. The 
emprefs, out of pure love, no doubt, 
to thefe people, had taken a great 
number of them under her own do- 
thinion; we had ehtéred into a treaty 
with this humane emprefs, and we 
might hereafter, by the {pirit and 
tenor of this treaty, be called upon 
to fupport her in the poffeffion of 
thefe dominions; for thefe reafons 
he fhould move, ‘ That the treaties 
now upon the table be printed.” 

Lord Grenville oppofed the mo- 
tion, upon the ground of informa- 
lity ; for that it had never been the 
prattice of either houfe of parlia- 
ment, to print a treaty, before it had 
been confidered by them, and fome 
vote agreed to, with refpeét to it. 

The queftion being put, the houfe 
divided—F or the motion, 3--Again{t 
it, 8. ° 

On Friday, June 21, his majefly 
being feated on the throne, and the 
Commons attending at the bar, 

The Speaker of the Houfe of 
Commons, in a fhort addrefs, reca- 
pitulated the various meafures adapt- 
ed, and the liberal fupplies granted 
in the courfe of a feffion, marked by 
circumftances the moft awful of any 
under which a Briufh parliament 
had ever met. 

His majefly then made the fol- 
lowing fpeech : 

«* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“‘ The firmnets, wifdom, and public 
Spirit by whict. your conduct has been emi- 
nently diftinguifhed on the many important 
oceafions which have arifen during the pre- 
fent feffion, demand my peculiar acknow- 
ledyments. 

.* Your firm determination to fupport 
the eftablifhed conftitution, and the zea- 
lous and general concurrence in that fenti- 
ment, which my fubjects have fo ftrongly 
and feafonably manitefted, could not fatl 
to check every attempt to difturb the inter- 
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nal repofe of thefe kingdoms: and you will 
I doubt not, in your feveral counties, en« 
courage the continuance of the fame vigi- 
lant attention to that important object. 

“ The rapid and fignal fuccefles which 
in an early period of the campaign have at- 
tendéd the operations of the combined 
armies ; the refpectable and powerful force 
which you have enabled me to employ by 
fea and land, and the mieafures which I 
have concested with other powers for the 
eff-ctual profecution of the war, ufford the 
beft profpe& of an happy iffue to the im- 
portant conteft in which we are engaged ; 
it is only by perfeverance in vigorous exer- 
tions, and by endeavouring to impreve thé 
advantages already acquired, that we caf 
hope to obtain the great end to which my 
views are uniformly directed, the reftora- 
tion of peace on fuch terms as may be con= 
fiftent with our permanent fecurity, and 
with the general tranquillity of Europe. 


*¢ Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons; 

**T return you my particular thanks for 
the cheerfulnefs and difpatch with which 
you have granted the neceflary fupplies, 
and I am happy to reflect that you have 
been enabled liberally to provide for the 
exigencies of the public fervice in a mannef 
fo little burthenfome to my people. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen; 


‘© The arrangements which you havé 
formed for the government of the. Britith 
territories in India, and for the regulation 
of our commerce with that part of the 
world, will I doubt not, fecure and aug- 
ment the important benefits which we have 
already derived from thofe valuable pofief- 
fions. It has been impoffible for me to feé 
without concern the embarraffment which 
has lately arifen ih thé ftate of commercial 
credit, but the fteps which you have taken 
to preverit the progrefs of that evil appear 
already to have been productive of very fa- 
lutary confequences ; and while they have 
afforded a ftriking inftance of your attention 
to the interefts of my people; their effect 
has furnifhed additional reafon to believe 
that the diftrefs which has been felt pro- 
ceeded from a concurrence of temporary 
caufes; and not from any diminution of the 
real wealth, or any failure in the permanent 
refource of the country. 

“ T have much fatisfation in reflecting, 
on the effectual protection which 1 have 
been enabled to afford to the trade of my 
fubjects fince the breaking out of the war; 
Iam at the Same time perfuaded, that if 
our commercial iriterefts had unavoidably 
been affected to a more confiderable extent, 
it would not have been forgotten, that we 
are contended for our future fecutity, and 
for the permanent prefervation of advane 
tages the moft ftriking and the moft valu- 
able which any nation has ever, by the 

K blefling 
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bleffing of providence, been permitted to 
enjoy.’? 
Then the Lord Chancellor, by his Ma- 
jefty’s command, faid: 
“* My Lords and Gentlemens 
* It ishis Majefty’s royal will and plea- 
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ON FASHION. 


AIL, happy Spring! whofe genial 
beams impart 

Warmth to the foul, and pleafure to the 
heart. 

The op’ning bloffoms feel thy fovereign 
power, 

And fragrance iffues from the tender 
flower ; 

Thy verdant mantle decks the neighb’ring 
land, 

Delightful produce of thy fruitful hand— 

Decrepid age, benumb’d by winter’s chains 

Seems renovated and reliev’d from pains ; 

The blue ting’d fky, temperate and {erene, 

Invites gay Fafhions’ train—a checquer’d 
fcene— 

Fathion now feems to be tbe ruling paffion, 

And each new day produces a new fafhion; 

Cork rumps and merry thoughts by turns 
we've had, 

From their remains up ftarts the new worn 

ad: 

The <e Mifs releafed from boarding- 
{chool, 

To follow fathion binds herfelf in wool— 

Symmetry forgot, each feems a vile fhap’d 
creature, 

For fuch are they who idly mock {weet 
nature: 

But Lady Squab— joy fparkling in her 
eyes, 

Looks in her glafs and contemplates her 
fize. 

Surveys minutely each ponderous part, 

And cries exultingly *¢ I want no art”’— 

View but each rank that decks the pro-’} 
menade, 

From the gay duchefs to the f{pruce 
houfe-maid, f 

The gown o’er arm is carelefsly dif- | 
play’d, 


Lounging, and f{taring a mechanic fhape, 
Whole grotefque figure verify the ape— 
With glafs to eye furveys a group of brutes, 
And {talking forth, his brother prig falutes ; 
Gad take me,Tom, this nafty duft and wind, 
Is fo damn’d troublefome—lI’m almoft 

blind, 
I fearce cou’d fee ’mongit that there croud, 
I have torn my lungs out, 1 baw! fo loud-- 
Let’s to the coflee-houfe, there pick a chop, 
To let you know on Sunday, that’s my 


thop— 
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*¢ fure, that this Parliament be prorogued 
“ to Tuefday, the 13th day of Auguft next 
*¢ to be then here holden; and this Parlia. 
‘¢ ment is accordingly prorogued to Tuet’s 
“+ day, the 13th day of Auguft next.” 
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Waiter we dine—here bring fome good old 
port— 

You dog you know me—you know what 
fort— 

?Tis damn’d good wine—but damn’d bad 
weather, 

Another bottle—put it to reft—pay all to. 
gether— 

Thus on a Sunday will he cut a dath, 

Sports his fine figure, but {ports no cafh— 

But Monday comes—bufine/s muft be done, 

A bill prefented, no time to run— 

He can’t be feen, the creditors are met, 

And in a week difgraces the Gazette— 


R 


Thus having glane’d at Fafhion’s‘promi- 
nent feature, 
Deem it not malice, for ’tis all good nature. 
i. Gz 
Bs 4 i 

INSCRIBED TO A YOUNG LADY A$ 

A PROOF OF THE WRITER’S ESTle 
MATION. 


O%r Emma, ’tis vain to reprove 
When affection too fondly defires; 
How dearly thy merits I love! 

How foothing to pity my fighs! 


But, Emma, can wifhes attain, 
When honour my bofom in{pires ? 

*Tis madnefs attempting to gain, 
Though paffion its Emma deiires! 


Belov’d of my heart, then adieu ! 
Still dear to thy William for life, 
Whofe friendfhip, my Emma, is true, 

Though honour forbids me a wite. 


How kindly your feelings befriend, 
A paffion that fondly admires ; 
Could marriage my Emma, intend, 
When affection her Belville defires 3 


No, Emma, fuch goodnefs alone, 
‘Yo triendthip mutt only incline; 
Till honour dare with you my own, 
Then William, dear Emma, i thine. 
EDWY, 
Be 8 Gy 
THE DISAPPOINTED SCHOLAR. 
TILL is thy bow, ftern difappoint. 
ment! bent 
To fix its ruthlefs arrows in my breaft ? 
When will the cruel multitude be fpent, 
That long have fearch’d, and ftill attempt 
my. reli? 
Is 
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Is it too much, in ftudy’s arduous lore, 
While keen enquiry waites the midnight 
oil, 
To hope for comfort on a foreign fhore, 
When want has forc’d me from my na- 
tive foil? 
Is it too much, to feck a kind retreat, 
Where humbly guarded from misfor- 
" tune’s dart, 
Expos’d to nothing but the world’s deceit! 
That world may fhare my labours and 
my heart? 


And cannot all the fuff’rings of a mind, 
Whole fharpeft thorn on education grows, 
Which, while 1 court the friendfhip of 
mankind, 
Their pride, their weaknefs and their 
folly fhows ; 


Ah cannot thefe, in pity, bid thee {pare 
The wand’ring offspring of a race un- 
known ? 
Whofe only friend is folitary care, 
Content, if little can be call’d his own. 


Sketch’d on the living tablet of my heart, 
A tharp confuming melancholy’s {pread : 

Embitter’d fancy feeds the growing {mart, 
And anguifh points me to the peaceful 

dead. 

Reduc’d to bear each littlenefs of foul 
That rich impertinence and folly know, 

I yield my judgment to the vile controul 
Of inward ignorance and outward fhow. 


And can I fmile! or, with an aukward 
grace, 
The fad diftemper of my breaft conceal ? 
When ev’ry coxcomb perks it in my face, 
And vie blockhead fneers at what I 
feel ? 


How long muft truth, broke down by cold 
neglect, 
Through pride and folly ftill attempt to 
rife; 
How long to dulnefs proftitute refpect, 
And ftoop to things that wifdom muft 
defpife 2 


Feebly the captive linnet, when confin’d 
To fome clofe room, its trembling pinion 
tries: 
While, borne triumphant on’ the buoyant 
wind, 
The lark afcends and floats upon the 
tkies. 
yhat then avail my live-long hours of toil, 
Or prudence ftruggling with impatient 
youth: 
The merning-beam, the lonely midnight oil, 
To catch the glimmer of afflictive truth ? 


{s there in all creation’s reas’ning croud, 
Where wifdom finds not Jomething to 
deplore ? 
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While confcious meannefs, pointing to the 
; fhroud, 
Bids pride and vanity delude no more. 


And yet mankind, fo Heav’n or chance 
ordains, 
Are rul’d by gold, and vanquifh’d by 
deceit ; 
Loft in their blaze the nobler mind remains, 
“9 is fpread. at wealthy folly’s 
eet. 


PARAPHRASE 
ON DR. YOUNG'S CELEBRATED LINE, 
*¢ Procraftination is the Thief of Time.’’ 


PROCRASTINATION, like the beaute- 
ous rofe, 
Attracts our fancy with its gay deceit : 
Eager we fnatch the blofiom, ere it blows, 
Then fhrink with horror at the fting we 
meet, 


The fchool-boy thus, by reftlefs fancy led, 
Explores each beauty of the fcented 
heath, 
Nor once remembers, that, in fweetnefs fed, 
The wafp may poini its pois’nous tube 
beneath. 


And canft thou truft to-morrow with thy 
eace? 
To-morrow, faithlefs promife of to-day! 
The mind’s infeétion, and the foul’s difeafe, 
Unreal fubftance, and illufive ray. 


The youthful Lycidas to Heav’n preferr’d 
A with for wealth, by modefty fuftain’d; 

The pray’r of meek humility was heard : 
He afk’d for little, and that little gain’d, 


Belinda next was made his tend’reft care; 
She felt the figh, and bade him hope for 
eafe : 
Endearing fympathy fubdu’d the fair, 
And both were happy, for they both 
could pleafe, 


Not on to-morrow were their profpects 
laid, 
No hopes were built on poffible event : 
Calin refignation into age convey’d : 
Health crown’d by time, and bright’ning 
in content. 


Ambitious Clodio—imitate who will, 
The dazzling meteor’s momentary blaze! 
By fafhion cheated into {plendid ill, 
Refign’d each comfort for alluring praife. 


By fortune gifted with each earthly pow’t 
To ylut the craving appetite of youth, 

He fondly trufted to fome future hour, 
Preferring falfhood to ingenuous truth. 


Around him fwarm’d of parafites a trains 
Till biank misfortune at his gates ape 
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For foothing gratitude he met difdain, Tn vain th’ ambrofial gale invites; 
And found prefumption where he once In vain all naturé theds delights, 
was fear’d. ' i Her genuine charms he fcorns, 


The peaceful manfion in whofe bofom Pleafure allures the giddy throng, 
f{pread : : The gay, the vain, the fair, the young 
The mould’ring relics of his fathers lay ; All bend heforg her thrine; 





——— 


So 


Js lorded o’er by ftrangers to the dead, 
And lifts a front inhofpitably gay. 


And can’ft thou truf& to-morfow with thy 


eace? 


Unfaithful guardian of to-day’s repofe ! 


The joys it promifes too quickly ceafe: 


The magic fades, and Jeaves us to our 


woes. 


THE ROSE, 


FROM CARDINAL BERNIS. 


a“ ET offspring of Aurora’s tear, 
Where Zephyr fondly plays; 

Fair emprefs pf the vernal year, 
Emit thy gaudy rays. 


Yet, ah forbear !---delay thy birth, 
Nor truft the chearful dav ; 

The inftant that invites thee forth, 
Invites thee to decay. 


Belinda is an op'ning flow’s, 
That owns the fame decree: 


Like her thou’lt fpread thy dazzling -pew’r, 


And the mutt fade like thee. 


Go! on my charmer’s breat expire, 
At once thy throne and temb! 
Whilt I, with envying bliss afpire, 

And emulate thy doom. 


Love will inftru& thee, beautcous flow’r, 
On which fair-fide to die: 

A figh fha}} bid thee live once more, 
Should fair Belinda figh. 


But left fome rath intruding hand, 
Difturb they calm repofe, 

Ah! may this thorn in vengeance ftand, 
To awe my rival foes. 


ODE tro SQLITUDE. 


Ui Solitud — celeftial maid! 
Wrap me in thy fequeftei’d thade, 
And all my foul employ! 
Fromm fotly, ignorance, and itrife, 
From ali the giddy whirls of life, 
And loud unmeaning joy. 


While in the Statefman’s glowing dream, 
Kancy pourtrays the high wrought tcheine 


And plans a future fame ; 
What is the phantom he pursues ? 
What the advantage that accrues? 
« Alas! an empty nae. 
To him the grove no pleafure vields, 
Nor mofly bank nor verdant fields, 
_ Nor caify painted lawns ; 


She fpreads around delufive fnares, 
The borrow’d garb of blifs fhe wears, 
And tempts in form divine. 


Fafhion with wild tyrannic fway, 
Direéts the bufinefs of the day, 

And reigns without controul ; 
The beaus and f[parkling belles confefs 
She animates the modes of drefs, 

And chains the willing foul: 


_ 


Can thefe, the flaves of fafhion’s power, 
Enjoy the filent, tranquil hour, 
And bloom with nature’s glow? 
Or to the votaries of fenfe, 
Can Solitude her charms difpenfe, 
And happinefs beftow? 


How wretched that unfurnifh’d mind, 
Which to each vain purfuit inclin’d, 
Is ever bent to roam. 
Oh! be that reftlefs ftate abhor’d, 
Seek not for happinefs abroad, 
She’s only found at home. 


Ye fages! who with anxious care, 

Rov’d thro’ the ficeting tracks of air 
A vacuum to find ; 

Wifer, had ye employ'd your fkill, 

With folid tenfe and worth to fill, 
The vacuum of the mind, 


Let choice, not wrinkled fpleen, engage 
The mind ‘to quit the world’s gay ttage, 
Where folly’s {Genes are play’d; 
Sour difcontent and pining care, 
Breed ftorms in lite’s ferenctt air, 
And taint the filent fhade. 


Not wounded by misfortune’s dart, 
I fcek to eafe the rankling fimart, 
Of thorny, fettering woe; 
But far remov’d from crowds and noile, 
To reap fair virtue’s placid joys, 
In wifdom’s foil they grow. 


1 afk not pageant pomp nor wealth, 

For bieft with competence and health, 
*T were folly to be great; 

May I through life ferencly glide 

As yon clear ftreamlet’s purling tide, 
Nor quit this lov’d retreat. 


Beneath this leafy arch reclin’d, 

i tafte more true content of mind, 
Than frolic mirth can give; 

Here to the bufy world unknown, 

I teel each blifstul hour my own, 

* And learn the art to live. 

While turning nature’s volume o’er 

Freth beauties rife, unfeen before, 
‘To ftrike th’ aftonith’d foul } 
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Our mental harmony improves, 
To mark each planet how it moves, 
~ How all in order roll. 


From nature’s fix’d unerring laws, 
]’'m lifted to th’ eternal caufe, 
WHich moves this lifelefs clod ; 
This wond’rous frame, this vaft defigny 
Proclaims the warkmanthip divine, 
The architect a God. 


Oh! facrid blifs! thy paths to trace, 
Far happieft they of human race, 
To whom this bopn is given ; 
Each day in fome delightful fhade, 
By contemplation’s foft’ring aid, 
To plume the foul for Heaven. 


STANZAS to TIME. 
APRICIOUS foe to human joy, 
Still vatying with the flecting day ; 
With thee the pureft raptures cloy, 
The faireft profpects fade away. 
Nor worth, nor pow’r, thy wings can bind, 
All earthly pleafures fly with thee, 
Inconftant as the wav’ring wind, 
That plays upon the fummer’s fea. , 


THEATRICAL 1 


T the Theatre Royal in the Hay- 

market, under-the direction of Mr. 
Coleman, which has opened for the fum- 
mer feafon, a new piece, called Tue Lon- 
pon Hermtt, or Rambles in Dorfet- 
fhire, has been performed. The Dramatis 
Perfonse are 


Old Pranks, - 
Young Pranks, 
Whimfty, - 
Barleycorn, - 
Peregrine, - 
Tully, - - 
Barebone, - 
Toby, - - 
Nat. Maggs, 


Mr, Aickin. 
Mr. Bannifter, Jun. 
Mr. Suet. 
Mr, Benfon. 
Mr. Evat. 
Mr. Johnftone. 
Mr. Wewitzer. 
. Mr, Parfons. 
Mr. Palmer, Jun. 


Mrs. Kemble. 
Mifs Heard. 
Mrs. Webb. 


Kitty Barleycorn, 
Mifs Whimfey, 
Mrs, Maggs, - = 


The fcene of this piece is laid in Dorfet- 
thire, where Whimfey, a rich nabob, has 
expended a vait fum of money in decorat- 
ing his grounds with ftatues, building an 
hermitage, &c. which he has executed with 
the ufual tafte of thefe eaftern plunderers. 
Whimféy does not think hfs hermitage 
complete without a hermit; and, in the 
true ftyle of Afiatic extravagance, makes an 
offer of an annuity for life to any one who 
will perform that part for feven years. 

Old Pranks is a banker and a friend of 
Whimfey’s, and is come down to fee him ; 
having, previoufly to his journey, caufed 
his nephew Young Pranks to be arrefted 
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I court thee not, ungentle gueft, 
For I havé e’er been doom’d to find 
Life’s gaycft hours but idlv' dreft ° 
With fweets that pall the fick’ning mind, 
When {miling hope with placid mien 
Around my couch did fondly play ; 
Too oft the airy form I’ve feen ‘ 
On downy pinions glide away. 


But when perplex’d with pain or care, 
My couch with thorns was fcatter’drounds 
When the pale prieftefs of defpair 
My mind in fatal fpells had bound ; 
When the dull hours no joy could bring, 
No blifs my weary fancy prove ; 
¥ mark’d thy leaden pond’rous wing 
With tardy pace unkindly move. 


If fuch thy gifts, O Time, for thee 

My fated heart hall ne’er repinc, 
I vow content to fate’s decree, 

And with thy thorn thy rofes twine; 
Yet ere thy fickle reign fhall end, 

The balmy fweets of friendfhip’s hour 
I’ll with my cup of forrow blend, 

And finile regardlefs of thy pow’r. 


NTELLIGENCE., 


and fent to the King’s Bench prifon, in 
order to punifh him for fome loofe beha- 
viour, and to reform him.- Young Pranks 
efcapes from prifon, and comes down in a 
carriage with Kitty Barleycorn, the inn. 
keeper’s daughter : they are mutually taken 
with each other, and the girl, afhamed of 
her father’s occupation, endeavours to pafs 
herfelf on Pranks as a lady of fortune. 
On his vifiting his friend Peregrine, Pranks 
is informed of Mr. Whimfey’s offer ; and 
having offended his uncle, and fearing a 
purfuit from the theriffs officers, he accepts 
of that offer. 

His uncle, who had determined to pu- 
nifh only, and not to forfake him, endea- 
vours to make a treaty of marriage between 


_him and Whimfey’s daughter, whofe affec. 


tions are previoufly engaged to Peregrine. 

This plot affords room for many droll 
fituations, and a fund of ridicule. Whim- 
fey opens his houfe and gardens to aH 
comers, and employs an honeft blundering 
Trifh gardener to act asa Cicerone. The 
ridicule in this and moft of the other cha= 
racters, borders too much on farce, other- 
wife the piece is by no means deftitute of 
wit and humour. 

Mr. O’ Keeffe, the author, has fucceeded 
well in drawing his characters, which, al- 
though not new, have yet fufficient of ori- 
ginality to make them pleating. 

The piece, upon the whole, was received 
with the moft flattering marks of appro. 
bation, and announced for a fecond repre- 
{entation on the evening following. 

MAR. 
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MARRIED. 


Capt. Vincent, aid de camp to the Duke 
of Gloucefter, to Mrs. Harvey. 
of Southgate, to Mifs 
James Hume, Efq. of 


John Wilcox, Ef 
Hume, daughter of 
the cuftom-houfe. 

Charles Rawdon, Efq. of the 62d regi- 
ment of foot, to Mifs Henrietta Francis 
Dawfon, 

William Roberts, Efgq. barrifter at law, 
to Mifs Galloway, of Fitzroy-ftrect. 

' Henry Oxenden, Efq. fon of Sir Henry 
Oxenden, to Mifs Mary Graham, of St. 
Laurence, near Canterbury. 

George Lyon, Efg. captain in the 11th 
regiment of light dragoons, to Mils Louifa 
Hart, of Chichefter. 

Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, of York, to 
Mits Kender, of Cheapfice. 

Thomas Rawfon, Eig. of Wardfend, 
near Shieftield, to Miis Barker, of the fame 
place. 

John Hunter, Efq. conful at Seville, to 
Milfs Elizabeth Arbuthnot. 

Thomas Burnet, Efq. of Vauxhall, to 
Mifs Wood, of Lambeth. 

Richard Nowell, Eig. of Effex-ftreet, 
Strand, to Mifs Cohain, of Pottern, Wilt- 
fhire. 

William Barklay, Efgq. of the Middle 
Temple, to Mrs. Abercrombie, of Gower- 
ftrect. 

John Wilmot, Efq. a mafter in chancery, 
to Mifs Harlay. 

William Skinner, Efq. of America-fquare 
to Milfs Coombes, of Lewes, in Sutlex. 

Thomas Thomas, Jun. E!q. of Craven- 
ftreet, to Miis Lucy Chittick, of Lower 
Gower-ftreet. . 

J. Larking, Efq. of Eaft Malling, to 
Mifs Style, of Wartcringbury, in Kent. 

Rev. Dr. Walfly, to Mifs Ruflel, 
Grecn-ftrect, Groivenor-fquare. 

Dui: E sD. 

At Berlin, aged 69, of a dropfy, the cele- 
brated Dr. Anthony ¥rederic Bufching. 

In Ireland, the Right Hon. Henry Gore, 
Lord Annaly: the title is extinct. 

At Prince of Wales’s Hjand, John Ha- 
milton Browne, a captain in the 52d regi- 
sient. 

At Dublin, Stephen Radcliffe, LL. D. 

At Berlin, Cunningham, Etg. 
the celebrated poet. 

Mark Gregory, Efq. member in laft 
parliament for the borough of Newtown, 
in the Ifle of Wight. 

Aged 70, W. Winter, Efg. in the com- 
miffion of the peace for the county of 
Surrey. 

At Hopetown Hall, near Edinburgh, 

Robertion, aged 137. He had 
lived his whole life in the family of the 
Earls of Hopetown. 

The Rév. W. Roberts, vicar of 

eombe, Derfetthire. 


of 


Winch- 
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> Newby, aged go, Mrs, More 
white 

At Craighead, aged 104, James Moni 

Aged 63, Ch. Davenport, Efq. of E ive 
pool. 

Mifs Curwan, of Workington Hall, | 

Mrs. Meyncel, relict of Godfrey M 
Efq. of Yeldenly, in Derbythire. 

The Rev. W. Brian, of Lincoln 
lege, Oxford. 

Aged 72, the Right Hon. W, Sj 
lord mayor of York. 

James Cofmo Gordon, acting judgea 
vocate in Bengal. 

Mifs Mary Mottam, of Nottingham. # 

Mrs. Bragge, of Clevedale, in Glouceh 
terfhire. my 

The Rev..Samuel Nott, ates f 
Winchefter. 

Aged “o, Mrs. Whitmore, of .§ 
oaks, in Kent, 

C. O'Neil, Efq. member of parliament 
for the borough of Cloughnakilty,, i 
Ireland, 

The Rev. John Horton, rector of ‘Stam 
ford in Leicefterfhire, which he hade 
joyed nearly 70 years. 4 

James Southown, Efq. late of Souths 
ampton. a 

Mifs Darel, eldeft daughter of 
Darel, Efq. ; 

Cam Gyde, Efq. many years mafter of 
the ceremonies at jan lower rooms, Bath. 

The Rev. Thomas Bedford, of — 
in Bedfordthire. ‘ 

Mrs. Hanbury, reli& of Capel’ Hanbamgy 
Efy. ' . 

Mrs. Landor, of Nottingham. 

John Purdon, Efq. of Dublin. | 

At Grenier’s hotel, Jermyn-ftreet, the 
Duke de Sccigniano, lately arrived hemi, 
ambaffador from Naples. 

At Bombay, major Robert Sinclair, 

Afhburner, Efg. of Bombay 

Lieutenant-colonel Hornick, of th 
regiment. ie 

Mr. Robert Aldridge, many years Géles 
brated as a dancer at Covent-garden theatte, 

W. Cowper, Efq.. of ,Smithitone, mea 
Glafgow. 

George Wynn, Efg. only brother d 
Lord Newborough. 

Aged 63, Mrs. Eleanor Johnftonm r 
Whitehaven. ie 

At Streaton Hall, near Skipton, Mis 
Catherine Elizabeth Garforth. . vee 

Lieut. Eyre, of the Victory man of Waly 

Mrs. Crane, of Kidderminfter. 

At Edmonton, aged 70, Mrs. Hall. 

Alexander Rofs, Efq. late Licut. © 
of the 10gth regiment. 

Mrs. Cooke, of Turner’s Hill, 
Chefhunt. 

At Gorfield, in Effex, aged 92, 
Golfton. ys 
The Right Hon. Lord Vifcount Mold 
worth, q 
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Captain James Dundas, of the Earl Fitz- 
qilliam Eatt-India thip. 

Mifs Highmore, of Canterbury. 

“At Beccles, in Sullex, dowager lady 


tt. ; A 
eederick Langford, Efq. third fon of 
Dr. Langford, of Eaton fchool. 

Mrs. Stephenfon, of Huil. 
Mrs. Fifhwicke, of Hull. 

ohn Ray, Efq. of Sydenham, Kent. 

At Hagley, in Worcefterfhire, Mrs. 
Ma *hicharn, near Lancafter, the Rev. 

Holden. 

sess Day, Efq. of Portland Place. 

Lieut. Wright, of the Northamptonfhire 

jlitia. 
the Rev. George White, fenior fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Mrs. Silvia Thornton, relict of the late 
Bonnel Thornton, Efq. 

Capt. George Anfon Byron, of the navy. 

Mrs. Langton, of Battle, in Suffex. 

At Barningham, in Suffolk, aged 63, 
Mr. W. Baker, who weighed 420 pounds. 

ames Vetch Lord Elliock, one of the 
fenators of the college of juftices in Scot- 
Jand. 

Mrs. Beatrice Campbell. 

In Jamica, William Hale, Efq. 

Aged 8, Mrs. Matthews, of Old Caftle 
Bridge Ent, Glamorganthire, 

John Sweet, Efq. of Hoxton-fquare. 

The Rev. R. Vivyan, chaplain of the 
soyal hofpital, Plymouth. 

The Hon. and Rev. Dr. Nicholas Bof- 
cawen, prependary of Weftminfter, &c. 

The Hon. Herbert, fon of Lord 
Herbert. 

The Hon. Mrs. Gordon, of Cobardy. 

Colorel James Edmonftone. 

Sir Cefar Hawkins, of Kelfton, bart. 

7, George Martin, Efq. of Lime- 


Arthur Onflow, Efq. of New-ftreet, 
Hanover-fquare. : 
wat 78, Samuel Gillam, Efg. Rother- 

ithe. 

Mrs. Smith, wife of the Rev. Richard 
Smith, vicar of Stow, Salop. 

Aged 97, Mr. Metheringham, of Spanly, 
in Lincointhire. 

At Spilfby, Mifs Elizabeth Amand. 

Aged 75, Mrs. Hutchinion, of Bingham. 

Aged 82, Mrs. Freeman, of Nottingham. 

Aged 79, Mrs. Bacon, relict of the late 
Edward Bacon, Efa. 

At Cirencefter, the Rev. Jofeph Kelfon. 

Ramfden, Efq. of Charles-ftrect, 

Berkeley fquare. 

Mrs. Anna More, of Upper Brook-ftreet. 

Richard Croft, Efq. banker in Pail-Mall. 

Mrs. Buttal, of Wrexham, in the-county 
of Denbeizh. 

In Spring Gardens, Mrs. Caftle. 

Aged 31, Mrs. Denis, of Percy-ftreet, 

Aged 70, the Rey, W. Porter, reader of 
Highgate chapel. 
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Aged 80, Mr. Rowlat, of Ketton, in the 
county of Rutland. 

Sir William Dunbar, baronet. 

Mifs O’Callaghan, daughter of lord 
Lifimore. 

Mrs. Walton, of Leicefter. 

Mr. Charlesworth,’ of Offington, near 
Newark. 

The. Prince of Waldeck, killed in an 
aétion with the French. ‘ 

John Skinner Stock, efq. of Gloucefter. 

The Rey. Win. Robertfon, D:D. Prin- 
cipal of the univerfity of Edinburgh, hifto- 
riographer to his Majefty for Scotland, one 
of his Majefty’s chaplains in Scotland, and 
one of the minifters of the Old Greyfriars 
parifh in Edinburgh. He was born in 1721 ; 
licenfed in 1743; placed in the parith of 
Gladfmuir in 1744; whence, in 1758, he 
was tranflated to Lady Yefter’s parith in 
Edinburgh; and, in 1761, upon the death 
of Principal Goldie, was ele¢ted Principal 
of the univerfity of Edinburgh, and. ap- 
pointed minifter of the Old Greyfriars pa- 
rifh.—Of Dr. R. it may truly be faid, that 
no man lived more refpeéted, or died more 
fincerely lamented. Indefatigable in his 
Jiterary refearches, and poflefling from na- 
ture a found and vigorous underftanding, 
he acquired a ftore of ufeful knowledge, 
which afforded ample fcope for the exertion 
of his fingular abilities, and raifed him to 
that diftinguifhed eminence, in the repub- 
lic of letters, of which his works, as a 
model of elegant compofition, will long re- 
main a lafting memorial. As a minifter of 
the Gotpel, he was a faithful paftor, and 
juitly merited the efteem and veneration of 
his flock. Fervent in his devotions, his 
picty was untin@tured with affectation or 
enthufiafm ; and his public difcourfes con- 
fifted of clear expofitions of the Scriptures, 
abounding with forcible and animated rea- 
foning. In the focial circle, his converfa- 
tion was chearful, entertaining, and in- 
ftrudtive ; while the affability of his man- 
ners endeared him to all who knew him. 
The Hiftories of Charles the Vth, of 
America, and of the unfortunate Mary, in- 
cluded in that of Scotland, will long con- 
tinue to be read with pleafure, and imprefs 
future ages with refpect for the memory of 
this elegant writer. Dr. Robertton has 
left three fons and two daughters. The 
eldeft fon’ is procurator for the church of 
Scotland, and an advocate; the fecond foi, 
2 captain in the army, diftinguifhed himfelf 
in the Carnatick, under Lord Cornwallis, 
in fuch a manner as to ‘command the 
warmett praife of that general; the third is 
alfo an officer in the army. Of the 
daughters, one was married to the late 
John Ruffell, Efq. writer to the fignet, and 
the other to Patrick Brydone, Efg. F.R.S 
the weil known traveller. The prefene 
Earl of Warwick, when attending Edin. 

iveriity, was Doarded with Dr. R. ; 
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So 
and one of thefe young: ladies made fo 
deep an impreffion on his heart that he 
offered marriage to her. Dr. R. would not 
confent, unlefs Lord W. had his father’s 
approbation of the match, and wrote up 
to the old Earl, informing him of his fon’s 
attachment. This eccafioned his being 
immediately removed from Edinburgh. 

At the London-inn at Exeter, Samuel 
Smith, Efq. firft partner in the houfe of 
Samuel Smith, and Co. bankers, London; 
and M. P. for Ludgerfhall, Wilts. 

Aged 72, at Wickham-market, Suffolk, 
Mr. Salmon, a furgeon and apothecary of 
gteat reputation there fot more than 50 
years. This good old man’s days were 
fomewhat fhortened by the melancholy 
tafk of having followed three beautiful 
young women, his daughters, to the grave, 
in a very fhott period of time. 

At her houfe at Scarborough, Mrs. Mary 
Howton, of Tottenham, near London, one 
of the people called Quakers. 

Mrs. Bates, wife of the Rev. Mr. B. of 
Etton, co. Northampton. 

At his houfe in Thames-ftreet, David 
Tait, Efq. many years an eminent falefman 
and fifhmonger. 

At the High-houfe, Campfey Afh, co. 
Suffolk, aged 56, John Sheppard, Efq. He 
was high fherifl for that county in 1779. 

At Clifton, near Briftol, attera fhort ill- 
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nefs, Edward Greenly, Ef@.; whofe amiable 
nefs of heart and uncommon fuavity of 
manners endeared him to all, 

At her houfe in the SanQuary, Weftmin: 
fter, Lady Hawkins, widow of Sir fohn i 

John Clarke, Efg. of Wigfton Magna’ 
co. Leicefter. He appeared in perfed 
health in the evening of the 15th, when a 
paralytic ftroke deprived him of the ufe of 
his {peech, in which ftate he languithed tj 
the 18th and then expired. He ferved the 
office of high theriffin 1778 ; was a man of 
great punctuality, and much refpe@ed, 

At Manchefter, Thomas White, M. p 
His death was occafioned by a melancholy 
accident. In riding home in the evening 
of the 16th, his horfe fell, and he was 
thrown with fuch force on his head as to 
receive a blow which terminated his ex. 
iftence. 

At Hampton-court-green, lady Grenville, 
mother of the Countefs Stanhope, aunt of 
the Marquis of Buckingham, and widow of 
Henry Grenville, Efq. governor of Barba. 
does. ‘This lady, who was in an advanced 
, and was married fo long fince as 1757, 
was the daughter of John Banks, Efq. of 
Lincolnfhire. She was onc of the favourite 
toa{ts of George the Second’s reign; of alf 
the fuperior gaieties of which fhe had her 
fhare, as well as of the beft fociety to be 
found in later periods. 
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PRICES OF STOCKS, 

June 24. uly r. uly 8 uy 18. 
Bank Stock « - - = a ; 172 am eh 
3 per Cent. Confolidated 77% 97% 784 764 
4 per Cent. Confolidated Y gig 93% q24 
gs per Cent. Navy - - ed — 107% 106} 
Long Annuities + - - 22 1-16 22% 22% 22 3-16 
Short Annuities - + - 1o 1-16 to 1-16 10 3-16 164 
India Stock - - - + 210% 213 2153 214" 
India Bonds - - - - ro dif. — ¥ pr. 4 dif, 
South Sea Stock - - « —- 104 
New Navy - - - - 9 aif. 9 dif. 8% dif, 

Exchequer Bills - - - — —_— par. 
scrip - - = = + - 733 79 oe 19% 

PRICES OF CORN ar tHe Corn-Marker, 
June 21. July 1. july 8. July rs. 

Wheat - - - + 38s. t0 47S. 385. to 495. 29S. to 49s. 38s. to 4s, 
Barley - = - - 26s. — 31S. 28s. — 32S. 28s. — 318. 26s. — 335, 
Rye - - © - - 29S —- 325- 305. — 31S. 275. — 30S. 305. — 008. 
Oats - - = = 185. — 28S. 198. — 28s. 185, — 28s. 185. — 248. 
Pale Malt - - - 398. ~- 41S. 30S. — 33S. 30S. — 338. 438. — 4gs. 
Amber ditto - + 405. — 425. 31S. — 335. 32S. — 4os. 40s. — 435. 
Peas - = - = 38s. —— 438. 385. — 42S. 395. — 44s. 363. — a4gs 
Beans - = - - 348. — 37S 345+ — 388. 338. — 358. 36s. — 375. 
Tares - - = = 305. — 36S. 30S. — 36S. 295. — 345. 305. — 34S 
Fine Flour - ~- - 305. — 40S. 39S. — 40S. 39S. — 40S. 40S, — o0? 
Second ditto - - 36s. -—- 37S. 365. — 37S. 36S. — 37s. 378. — o0S 
Third ditto - - 255. — 31S 258. — 31S. 26s. — 31s, 26s. — 32s 
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